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keeps going we are all en- 
listed to loan Uncle Sam our 
time, talents and treasure to 
help win the war so as to 
hasten the end of the war. 
We must help business too, 
by earning, saving wisely 
and spending judiciously, 
so as to keep the money 
circulating. You Scouts, 
always alert, are especially 
fitted to help the sale of 





See your local or sectional 
committee and wear Kaynee 
Blouses & Shirts all the time. 
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DAY LONG A. TOMMY LAY 


MUD THAT HAD BEEN THE GERMAN TRENCI 
FESTUBERT. HE WAS SUFFERING AGONIES 
LL HE WAS ASSAILED BY A C 
. _“WATER?” HE CRIED, “WATE 
WATE UT THERE WERE HUNDREDS . 
W ‘RITHING AND GROANING Pelee. ABOUT: HIM. 
N LAY ALMOST AT HIS FEET. THROUGH 
PARCHED LIPS, BETWEEN MOANS AND GROANS, HE, TOO, 
CALLED WEAKLY. 
HOUR AFTER HOUR THEY CRIED PITIFULLY FOR HELP— 
WATER, AND WHEN TH ATTLE HAD SWEPT FAR 
I THEM, CAME AN ENGLISH STRETCHER BEARER. 
MY SAW HIM, AND CALLED Semel THE RED 
CROSS MAN DREW FORTH HIS CANTEEN. THE WATER 
SLOSHED AND GURGLED ABOUT IN IT TEMPTINGLY. HE 
: 2? TOP AND HELD IT BEFORE THE DRY 
S OF TOMMY. EAGERLY HE REACHED 
Y 2 DID HE HEARD AGAIN Pes FEEBLE 
5. UN. HE 2D UP AN SAW THE 
WOLFISH ae OF THE SUFFERING TEUTON FASTENED 
NTEEN OF COOL WATER. TOMMY, IN SPITE OF 
SUFEE RING, COULD NOT BEAR TO WITNESS THE 
ISH, AND WITH _A FEEBLE GASP HE PUSHED 
f i y ¢ Ys "IM” AS 
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CHAPTER I 


Tue Man Wirn THE Scar 


LAN BLAKE closed his magazine with a snap and list- 
lessly let it fall to the seat beside him. Mechanically 
he started to brush away the cinders and linty bits of 
paper which sprinkled his well-cut suit, only to cease 

abruptly with a shrug. 

“What's the use,” he thought with bored irritation. “There'll 
be nobody but a lot of kids.” 

He yawned, and his gaze wandered indifferently to the dull, 
level stretches of pine and scrub-oak through which the dumpy 
little train lurched and swayed. The breath of air that fanned 
his face was hot and lifeless, stirred up merely by the motion 
of the train. He mopped his forehead and scowled irritably at 
the bushy, ill-kempt hair of a man in the seat ahead of him. 
His own dark crop was smoothly glossy and perfectly trimmed. 
In fact, his whole appearance showed little of the wear and 
tear generally incident to a long railway trip in July. 

“Ramsgate!” bawled the brakeman, flinging open the for- 
ward door of the car. “Ramsgate! Last stop!” 

The tousled thatch of hair in front was suddenly covered 
by a disreputable felt hat and its owner rose and stepped into 
the aisle. To Alan he seemed to tower up unexpectedly; there 
was%a curious sense of power and efficiency in the wide shoul- 
ders beneath the shabby coat and in the way the big head was 
set on the bronzed, muscular neck. For an instant the man 
paused and glanced back through the car, giving Blake a 
glimpse of high cheek bones and black, deep-set eyes under 
brows that almost met over a big aquiline nose. Across one 
cheek, starting at the corner of the eye and reaching almost 
to the edge of a square, pugnacious chin, there ran a livid scar 
which gave his face an unpleasantly sinister expression. 

“Gee!” muttered the boy, fumbling for his bag with eyes 
still fixed on the broad back of the retreating stranger. “Not 
so much of a country jade as I thought. Id certainly hate 
to start an argument with that fellow.” 

The train slowed down and stopped jerkily before a ram- 
shackle wooden station. Bag in hand, Blake mingled with the 
stream of passengers crowding toward the door, his curiosity 
suddenly aroused as he glanced about him. The passengers 
were all men—youngish men, mostly, and there was about each 
one an air of competence, a nervous keenness, a sort of jaunty 
recklessness coupled with an unmistakable hardness of ex- 
pression, which puzzled the youth. 

“They’re not farmers or fishermen,” he said decidedly to 
himself. “They look a little like mechanics, only down in this 
backwoods hole I don’t see what—O-h!” 

The exclamation came slowly from his parted lips. He had 
reached the car platform and over the heads of the moving 
throng his eyes fell upon two huge, extremely up-to-date motor 
busses drawn up beside the dingy station. They were filling 
up as rapidly as the crowd from the train could climb aboard. 
Across the side, just above the running board, was the painted 
sign, BELDEN’S MUNITIONS. 

“So that’s it,’ muttered Blake, leaping to the ground. 

a nut not to have thought of it before.” 

' There are few who have not heard something of this famous 
munitions factory with its armed guards, its miles of barbed 
wire fencing, its thousands of workers toiling day and night, 
turning out millions of shells and shrapnel. The privacy of 
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the plant is jealously guarded, but rumors of enormous con- 
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tracts accompanied by strikes and plots, incendiary fires, ex- 
plosions and sudden death leak constantly into the newspapers 
to excite public interest and curiosity. 

His own private and personal irritation momentarily for- 
gotten, Alan stared eagerly at the rapidly filling busses. So 
these were the workers who were said to make eight and ten 
dollars a day and even more! No wonder they seemed hard 
and reckless, facing death as they must every moment of their 
working hours. Jove! Not for ten times their wages would 
he be in their shoes! 

A sudden memory of the man with the scar came back to 
Blake. He wanted to get another glimpse of him, but though 
his eyes searched carefully through the packed busses, it was 
without avail. The man seemed to have vanished completely, 
and Blake, conscious of an odd mingling of relief and dis- 
appointment, was staring down the straggling village street 
‘when a hand dropped lightly on his shoulder. 

“You’re Alan Blake, aren’t you?” said a pleasant, rather 
drawling voice. 

The boy turned swiftly to find a young man of twenty-five 
or six standing beside him. Not very tall, he was uncommonly 
well built, with a trim, athletic figure set off to perfection by 
the scout uniform he wore. His face was frank, with blue 
eyes glinting under lazily drooping lids, and a welcoming smile 
beneath a crisp, blonde moustache. He was tanned to a clear 
brown with a touch of red glowing underneath. His whole 
atmosphere was so friendly, so fresh and wholesome that 
Blake’s first instinctive feeling was one of liking. He was on 
the point of smiling back, when suddenly he remembered, and 
his lips straightened firmly. 

“Yes, that’s my name,” he returned with a curt brevity. 

“I thought it must be,” said the other briskly. “I’m Glenn 
Hildebrand, and I’m very glad to meet you.” 

He held out his hand and Blake was obliged to take it. Some- 
thing in the firm clasp made him feel a little ashamed of his 
coolness, but he was determined not to give way to that idiotic 
qualm. His father might compel him to waste his summer at 
this beastly camp, but nobody could govern his likes or dis- 
likes, or force him to even an appearance of friendliness with 
Hildebrand or anyone else. As soon as the other’s grasp re- 
laxed, Alan’s hand dropped to his side and he stood motionless, 
a picture of uninterested boredom. 

“Pretty hot trip down, I suppose,” commented Hildebrand, 
without seeming to notice the boy’s aloofness. 

“Oh, no! Delightful!” returned Blake, his lips curling. 
“Such a smooth, easy roadbed, and so clean!” 

The man smiled faintly, but as he turned and led the way 
along the platform his blue eyes narrowed a trifle. ‘“We’ll fix 
you up there,” he said reassuringly. “Over at the Ram Island 
we get all the breeze there is, and a salt dip will make a new 
man of you.” 

Blake made no reply. As they turned into a wide street 
leading to the water -he suddenly remembered the trunk which 
had been expressed down, and was on the point of mention- 
ing it. But a malicious impulse kept him silent. If it was 
not taken over to the island now a second trip would doubt- 
less be necessary. Since he had determined to enliven his en- 
forced stay at camp by making his presence as disagreeable 
as possible he might as well begin at once. 

In slightly better spirits at this auspicious beginning of his 
campaign, he followed Hildebrand toward the landing. The 
street had a curiously deserted look. Grass grew between the 
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ancient, uneven cobbles; the buildings were gray and weather- 
worn, with sagging roofs and boarded windows. Blake sur- 
veyed them with a faint surprise, not knowing that Ramsgate 
had once been a thriving whaling town where schooners back 
from their long cruises put in to refit and to land their rich 
cargoes of oil and whalebone. Before the failure of that enter- 
prise a generation ago, the street had hummed with life and 
activity. Where now was desolation and decay, chandlers, 
sloop-sellers and blacksmiths had plied their busy trades, carts 
and wagons had clattered ceaselessly over the cobbles and the 
reek of oil and the pungent smell of fresh tarred rigging had 
filled the air. 

Hildebrand turned aside from the wide, deserted dock, moss- 
grown and full of treacherous holes, and led the way down a 
narrow flight of steps to a small landing. Here a trim motor 
boat was made fast, in whose stern, watching expectantly for 
the new arrival, sat two boys clad in khaki shorts and scout 
shirts open at the throat. For an instant Blake surveyed them 
with cool appraisal. Then his eyes suddenly widened with 
dismay as they fell upon a trunk—Ais trunk—lashed to the top 
of the cabin. 

“It came in on the early train,” explained Hildebrand, noting 
the direction of his gaze. “We brought it down while we were 
waiting for you. Fellows, I want you to meet Alan Blake. 
That chap with the convict hair cut is Neil MacNair, com- 
monly called Mac. The handsome one with the grin and the 
large freckle is Ted Kincaid, more generally known as Happy.” 

Blake swallowed hard and nodded to the two boys. “How 
are you?” he said in a voice he tried to make casual and care- 
less. But his irritation at the unexpected thwarting of his little 
scheme for annoying the camp officials brought a slight tremor 
of anger into his voice, which, taken with his frowning, ill- 
tempered expression, made the two fellows glance at one an- 
other with lifted brows. 

“Little Sunshine!’ murmured the freckled, snub-nosed Kin- 
caid into his companion’s ear. 

MacNair merely shrugged as he sprang to help Mr. Hilde- 
brand cast off. He hoped Blake had not overheard. Quicker 
to size up a situation than the younger lad, he felt somehow 
that the newcomer’s curt greeting was the result of something 
other than a deliberate desire to be discourteous. And as he 
deftly threw off the painter and leaped aboard at the bow, 
he shot a momentary, inquiring glance at the slim, dark chap 
beside him. 

Blake had stepped aboard at the bow, but instead of mak- 
ing his way aft, he stood motionless, bag resting on the cabin 
roof, staring shoreward with such an odd expression on his face 
that MacNair instinctively followed the direction of his gaze. 
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About twenty feet away a rambling, weather-beaten 
frame building almost overhung the water. Gray with 
age and neglect, it wore the same air of desertion and «] 
disuse that staniped. those other structures along the 
street. The lower openings were tightly boarded, but 
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through a gaping hole in one of the dingy, narrow-paned win- 
dows above MacNair caught the white flash of a face looking 
upon them. There was no time for more than a vague general 
impression. It was vanishing even as he glimpsed it, and in 
a moment the window was empty as its fellows. 

“Why, there’s somebody up in the old warehouse,” MacNair 
exclaimed in surprise. “I wonder who on earth % 

He paused. Blake had turned on him with a slight, care- 
fully repressed start. His face was blank and deliberately 
expressionless. 

“Is that something so unusual?” he asked drawlingly. 

“Rather! You see, most of these old buildings have been 
empty for thirty or forty years. What did he look like? Could 
you see him clearly?” 

Blake shrugged his shoulders and moved aft with delibera- 
tion. “Clearly?” he repeated sarcastically. “With the dirt an 
inch thick on the window? Very likely it’s some tramp hunt- 
ing a night’s lodging,” he added as he stepped into the cockpit 
and took a seat. 

But for all his evasion he had had a very clear and com- 
prehensive sight of the face in the window and did not in the 
least believe that it belonged to a tramp. It was the “man 
with the scar,” who had sat ahead of him on the train. More- 
over, he had not been watching the occupants of the motor 
boat with the idle curiosity of a disinterested observer. There 
had been keen scrutiny in his gaze, a fierce, questioning frown, 
almost a touch of menace in the cold, black eyes that brought 
a sudden sense of personal discomfort to Alan and startled 
him more than he was willing to admit even to himself. 





CHAPTER II 


Ram Istanp 


S the Sea Coot circled away from the landing and chugged 
fussily out into the sunlit waters of the bay, Blake slowly 
recovered his usual poise. After all, he asked himself, was he 
not working himself up needlessly over what was probably a 
mere coincidence? The man’s presence on the upper floor of 
that deserted building certainly seemed peculiar, but it could 
probably be easily explained. 

With a shrug Alan dismissed the subject and turned to find 
Glenn Hildebrand smiling lazily at him from his place at the 
wheel. 

“Rather an improvement on the last three hours, eh, Blake?” 
he remarked. 

“A trifle,” agreed 
Alan _ reservedly. 
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“I suppose that’s the 
island over there?” 
“It sure is!” cut in 
Kincaid __ enthusiasti- 
cally. “Some island, 
too, believe me! Six 
miles long and four 
wide, and we’ve got it 
all to ourselves except 
for a few fishermen 
on the other side. Wait 
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‘ JAN A touch of curiosity and in- 
> —-- terest struggled through the 
; mask of indifference Blake had 
assumed. Some three _ miles 
from the mainland an irregular 
mass of green shimmered in the afternoon sun. The trees 
grew thickly to the shore and below them came the yellow 
gleam of sandy beach. Eastward the land curved away in 
a long receding line broken midway by a fair-sized, heavily 
wooded knoll. The whole stretch terminated in a bold, promi- 
nent headland rising abruptly from the water. 

“That’s Ram Head,” explained Hildebrand in his pleasant, 
friendly manner. “The camp is on the other side of that. The 
Head is a long, narrow strip of land widening at the end, 
with the bay on one side and Cocles Harbor on the other. 
The camp is pitched on the farther side so we get most of 
the sea breeze and yet are close to the harbor, where a good 
many of our activities are centered. Should you like to take 
the wheel?” he added after a moment’s pause. “I'll tell you 
what course to steer.” 

“T guess not, thank you,” Blake returned briefly. “I’ve been 
used to running a forty horsepower speed boat, and _ this 
wouldn’t be exactly exciting.” 

He spoke casually without any thought of boasting. He 
merely wanted Hildebrand to understand that he was not a 
child to be entertained by mechanically steering a tub like 
this with someone at his elbow to see that he went right. But 
glancing at the boys opposite he caught them exchanging looks 
of surprised scepticism. Instantly Blake’s feeling of general 
indifference to the whole crowd changed to one of active dis- 
like for these two individuals. They thought he was stretch- 
ing the truth and trying to make an impression. 

“Boobs!” he grated under his breath, his face tingling with 
an angry flush. “As if I cared two cents for their silly opinion. 
I'll bet they’ve never been in a speed boat, let alone owned one.” 

In his mind’s eye he saw the rakish hull of his beloved Terror 
shooting across Penobscot Bay, spray rising in twin billows 
from either side of her sharp, up-thrust bow. Instead of this 
detested Ram Island, the distant lines of Mount Desert loomed 
on the horizon, and below it Bar Harbor, with its palatial 
hotels and luxurious cottages that meant dances, tennis, sail- 
ing parties, races, motoring, and all the delights he had planned 
with his own particular crowd of boy and girl friends. To be 
dragged away at the very beginning of what promised to be 
a wonderful summer and sent to this beastly, primitive camp! 
And all because his father had become imbued with the “Boy 
Scout bug,” as Alan derisively termed it, and thought his son 
would be better off for a few weeks of simpler living than the 
famous summer resort afforded. 

Alan had always looked down on the Boy Scout organization 
as an institution solely for the entertainment of kids. His 
sojourn at Ram Island was only possible because the camp, 
while supervised by scout officials and catering mainly to scouts, 
was open to a limited number of outside boys with the idea 
that they would thus get a much clearer and more accurate 
idea of the scope and possibilities of the movement. Alan was 
happily unaware that he would be subject to precisely the same 
discipline as the regular scouts, and he thought with a cer- 
tain grim pleasure of how he meant to upset their irksome rules 
and systems. 

By this time the launch was opposite the bold jutting end 
of Ram Head. Then the course of the Sea Coot was changed 
abruptly and a moment or two later, rounding the end of Ram 
Head, an orderly array of tents jumped into view. 
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Straight ahead, the placid length of Cocles Harbor cut into 
the island for upwards of two miles. It averaged half a mile 
in width, its wooded shores broken by the openings of allur- 
ing creeks and inlets. Part way down its length was a small 
island covered with trees and brush, just off which several row- 
boats and canoes lay almost motionless, while beyond gleamed 
the white sail of a small knockabout. Even Blake, determined 
as he was to show no particle of enthusiasm in the place, found 
himself momentarily stirred. With the right crowd, he re- 
flected, it would be possible to spend a very enjoyable two 
weeks here. 

But as the launch slowed down and circled into a rough and 
substantial little dock, his frown returned and it was in an 
almost sullen silence that he picked up his bag and stepped 
ashore. 

He paid no attention to the half dozen bare-headed, sun- 
burned fellows in shorts and sleeveless jerseys who had hurried 
down to meet the boat. And they, after a curious glance or 
two at the newcomer—glances which held a tentative but not 
obtrusive sort ot friendliness—hastened: on to pepper MacNair 
and Kincaid with a volley of questions relative to commissions 
that had evidently been intrusted to the two scouts. 

Alan sniffed a little as he caught references to crab nets, 
sinkers, writing paper and chocolate. From the lofty heights 
of his sixteen sophisticated years it sounded fully as kiddish 
as he had expected. Also, not being at all slow of perception, 
he swiftly realized that MacNair was not only a prime favorite 
with the crowd, but was evidently looked up to by them all as 
a sort of oracle. 

“One of those goody-goody, perfect boys who obeys all the 
rules and knows everything,” he decided. 

“If you'll come along with me, Blake,” said Glenn Hilde- 
brand, coming up behind, “Ill introduce you to Mr. Stratton 
and show you your quarters. Then you can get your trunk 
up and settle down.” 

Alan followed the young man indifferently over the beach 
toward the tents. There were six pitched in a double row. 
At one end stood a slightly larger wall tent with the stars 
and stripes waving from a pole before it. At the other end 
was a big mess fly equipped with board tables and benches, and 
beyond that showed the outline of a cook shack. 

“This is Headquarters Tent,” explained Hildebrand, paus- 
ing beside the flag pole. “Mr. Stratton and we two assistants 
sleep here. Ill give you a printed list of the camp rules, which 
you’d better look over carefully, because—Oh, here you are, 
Strat! Mr. Stratton, this is Alan Blake, come down from Bar 
Harbor to join us. Alan, this is our camp director.” 


A man had appeared quietly at the tent entrance and at ~ 


Hildebrand’s words he stepped out and came toward them. 
He was about thirty-five or so, big, bronzed, smooth-shaven, 
with a square chin and steady, humorous gray eyes. There 


was about him an } 
air of strength and May Maat 
steadfastness and =i” ages 
repose, without any re + xed 
of the slow awk- ee | wt 
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brown hand. He 
wore flannel shorts 
with a shirt open at 
the throat; the 
breeze had _ ruffled 
his thick dark hair 
into a slight disor- 
der. “I know your 
father, and I’m very 
glad to welcome 
you.” 

“I’m glad to meet 
you, sir,” returned 
the boy. Something 
about the man which 
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he could not quite define seemed to sweep away, for the mo- 
ment at least, his feeling of sullen pique. 

“What do you think of the island?” asked Mr. Stratton, 
hands resting on his slim hips. “Not such a bad place, is it?” 

“It’s about the best location for a camp I’ve ever seen, sir.” 

It was not at all what Blake had been meaning to say. In 
looking forward to his meeting with this John Stratton, whom 
he blamed almost equally 
with his father for his own 
unwilling presence in the 
camp, he had planned to be 
cool, formal, indifferent, 
aloof. But some quality in 
the man’s steady, half smil- 
ing eyes seemed to make 
that attitude impossible. In 
his surprised bewilderment 
—for Alan did not usually 
yield to impulses — the boy 
spoke almost at random. 
The moment the words were 
uttered he regretted them. 

“You’re right,” smiled 
Stratton. “It’s practically 
ideal. Of course, you'll find 
it quite different from Bar 
Harbor, but when you get 
into the swing of things I 
think you'll have a pretty 
good time here. He’s in 
Tent Three, Hilly. Will you 
show him the ropes and help 
him get settled? I’m going 
up on the cliff to see 
whether they’ve installed the 
wireless all right.” 

With a motion of his 
hand, half salute, half 
friendly farewell, the camp 
director swung across the 
clearing with a long, easy 
stride and disappeared into 
the undergrowth. Blake 
stared after him, a puzzled 
frown wrinkling his fore- 
head. What had induced 
him to behave as he had 
done? He wasn’t afraid of 
the man; he wasn’t afraid of 
anyone in this beastly place. 
And yet he had acted like 
some silly kid in the pres- 
ence of his teacher. 

“Of all the idiots!” he 
grated under his_ breath. 
“Now he thinks I’m going 
to give in and accept every- 
thing as if I’d come here of 
my own accord. Well, he’ll 
have a shock coming to him 
mighty sudden, believe me!” 
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CHAPTER III 


Srartinc Wrone 


peg irritability was not lessened by the discovery that 
both Kincaid and MacNair were fellow occupants of Tent 
Three. The latter, in fact, was tent leader, a position which, 
Hildebrand explained, carried with it a considerable degree 
of authority over the other boys. Alan received the informa- 
tion with an ominous tightening of the lips. 

“I see him bossing me around, all right!” he thought, as 
he put down his bag and looked somewhat contemptuously 
about him. “Here’s that copy of the camp rules and regu- 
lations I spoke of,” said McNair. “You’d better look them 
over carefully. There’s a wheelbarrow in the fly back of the 
cook shack that you can use to bring up your trunk. Some 
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Tt was the “man with the scar.” 


of the boys around the dock will give you a_ hand.” 

Blake nodded coolly, took the printed paper handed him 
and let it drop indifferently on the bunk. When the assistant 
camp leader had departed, he stood a moment or two looking 
around in a disgusted fashion. i 

After his father’s permanent camp in the Maine woods, with 
its spacious rooms and luxurious equipment, this sort of thing 

seemed miserably cramped 

we =] and uncomfortable. And 

Peas: ae the idea of having to bring 

: | up his own trunk on a wheel- 

barrow! For a moment 

Blake was tempted to let it 

stay there on the launch un- 

til doomsday. But present- 

ly he realized that, dressed 

as he was, he couldn’t be 

half way comfortable, so 

after fuming a bit he sallied 

forth, discovered the obnox- 

ious barrow, and trundled it 
down to the landing. 

Here several boys were 
gathered, one mending a 
crab net and a couple more 
idly chatting with a chap 
lolling in a red canoe whom 
they called Maury. Mac- 
Nair was still in the launch 
coiling some rope and as 
Blake dropped the end of 
his wheelbarrow with a clat- 
ter, he looked up smilingly. 

“After your trunk?” he 
asked. “Ill give you a 
hand.” 

Blake stepped down into 
the launch. “Don’t trouble,” 
he returned stiffly, “I can 
look after it myself.” 

“But really, if it’s as 
heavy as it looks, you’lI——” 

“I said I can manage it 
without any help,” cut in 
Blake, gripping a handle. 

The trunk was no light 
weight, but its owner’s 
growing anger gave him 
added strength. Lifting one 
end up on the dock, he raised 
the other and thrust it for- 
ward along the planking. 
Then, scrambling back to 
the landing, he managed to 
lift the bulky burden to the 
barrow and, without a glance 
around, started off, flushed 
and a trifle breathless from 
his efforts. 

“Woof!” drawled a voice 
behind him, which he felt 
belonged to the fellow in the 
canoe. “Some grouch! He must be awful fond of work.” 

There was a laugh, and Blake’s flush deepened as he drew 
out of hearing. With lips tightly compressed, he pushed the 
heavy load through the yielding sand without a pause. Reach- 
ing the tent he tumbled the trunk to the ground, dragged it 
inside and over to the single vacant space back of his bunk. 
Then he mopped his face, threw off his coat and leaned against 
a tent pole. His eyes narrowed as they fell on a card tacked 
to the opposite bunk. 

“Carroll Maury,” he read aloud. “Holy cats! So he’s in 
the tent, too. I seem to have drawn a whole bunch of lemons. 
I wonder if there’s a single decent guy in this whole outfit?” 

There was a crunching in the sand and a boy suddenly 
appeared at the tent entrance. He was short and rather 

(Continued on page 89) 
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/ BY IRVING CRUMP 


DECORATION by stacy H.wWoop 


Y knew that there 
were forty bat- 
teries,—160 guns,—concealed on the 
southern slope of that almost denuded 
mountain eight miles to the north; but 
though he scanned it with his glasses, only 
one gun was revealed to him, so cleverly 
were the batteries camouflaged, or con- 
cealed. Indeed, it is a question whether he 
would have been able to spot that one gun 
had it not been pointed out to him. It 
was a new position. For four nights the 
guns had been coming up into place, and 
the engineers, artillerymen, and artist 
corps had worked like beavers to hide the 
flame-belching monsters. They were mass- 
ing there for an artillery surprise,—a sur- 
prise which would be such a shock to the 
Boches that before they had recovered 
from it, their’ primary and _ secondary 
trench lines would be ground to a shape- 
less mass of churned-up earth under the 
hammering of projectiles of every calibre. 
And then the infantry would go forward 
and... . but that is the rest of the story. 
Cy Crawford was standing before one 
of the Nieuport hangars at the Aviation 
Camp, eight miles behind the artillery 
position and nearly fourteen miles from 
the new battle front in the V—— sector. 
Beside him was Colonel Beaumont, and 
Major Bastian of the artillery command. 
Their grumbling big dust-brown roadster, 
stripped of every piece of bright metal 
trimming, stood on their left, while Cy’s 
graceful birdlike Nieuport, now clear of 
the hangar, stood on the right. In the 
forward cockpit, adjusting the mechanism 
of a sensitive wireless outfit, sat a very 
calm looking lieutenant of the Artillery. 
“I see the gun,” said Cy, taking the 
glasses from his eyes, “but where is the 
wireless station?” 








“Ah, that too is wonderfully camou- 
flaged. However, your observer will pick 
it up presently with his instrument. 
Monsieur Crawford, you will start at three 
forty-five; at four o’clock, our range gun 
will begin firing. At two minute inter- 
vals will come the first five shots. By that 
time we should have the range. Then— 
Voila—the batteries will commence; the 
storm will break; one hundred and sixty 
guns will speak for the glory of France. 
All night they shall sing their deadly 
anthem, and at daylight tomorrow a way 
will have been blasted for our gallant 
Poilus. They will take five miles of ter- 
raine and to-morrow this time we will be 
within striking distance of the main rail- 
road supply line for this sector. Com- 
prende?” : 

“Very good, sir,” said Cy glancing at 
his wrist watch. It was three thirty-five. 
In ten minutes they would start. ’ 

“Jean! Rene! Everything is ready? 
Good. Look again at the reservoir and 
the gouttieres, then the helice.” Cy called 
to the two begrimmed and _ oil-smeared 
mechanos who hovered about the Nieuport. 
Then he scanned the busy expanse of the 
flying field. “I wonder where Rod is, I 

“Good-bye Paw, Good-bye Maw, Good- 
bye mule with the old hee-haw” came the 
strain of some one singing in English, and 
from around the corner of the hangar 
appeared the battered and be-bandaged 
person of Rodney Shaw. He was singing 
the latest American song hit which he had 
picked up from a young chap just over 
from the States. 

“There you are, you human plaster!” 
yelled Cy. 

“Yes, here I are, all done up like a sore 








thumb,” 
Rod. 


acknowledged 
“Shucks, it seems 
I get put on the shelf just when you get 


back in harness again.” (Rodney was 
convalescing from an accident sustained on 
the flying field two weeks before, while 
Cy had been recovering from the effects 
of his expedition behind the Hun lines 
with a photographer.) 

“Well, cheer up. I’m off for a little 
flirtation with some H.E.’s (high explosive 
shells). I’m liable to come back on the 
hospital list again,” said Cy with a grin. 

“Good-bye Paw, good-bye Maw, 








good ” hummed Rod. 

“Aw, put a bag over that song, Rod. It 
gives me the creeps,” said Cy. 

“Go ’way, that’s a good song. You'll 'e 
singing it too if. ws 

“That’s just it, I am singing it. It’s 


been running through my head ever since 
I heard you two singing it over at the 
barracks last night,” replied Cy. “I 
can’t id 

He was interrupted by the call that all 
was ready. Glancing hastily at his watch, 
he gave Rod’s free left hand a parting 
grip, climbed into the fuselage, and pulled 
on his gauntlets. 

“Let ’er rip,” he yelled, and_ the 
mechanos with a grin whirled the helice. 

The two artillery officers were watching 
him from their car. Cy waved good-bye 
to them; then with a wave to Rod, he 
grasped the wheel and opened her up. As 
the machine swept forward with a rush, 
the mounting motor seemed to take up the 
cadence of Rod’s song. “Good-bye Paw, 
good-bye Maw, good-bye mule with the 
old hee-haw,” hummed Cy almost uncon+ 
sciously keeping time to its drumming. 





| was a decided pleasure to be back in 
harness once more after nearly two 
months of living in the hospital, and Cy 
thrilled as he had of old when he felt the 
Nieuport “gather up her skirts” and sweep 
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skyward. It was a new machine he was 
-driving and a “corker.” 

Up they climbed, the ‘altimeter ticking 
off distance by the thousands of feet. Cy 
looked about and breathed deeply of the 
cool upper air. Just ahead of him, his 
back arched and his head, with receiver 
to his ears, bent low to avoid the air rush, 
the observer was “working” his buz-buzzing 
instrument: in an attempt to raise the 
ground station. Presently, with a satisfied 
smile, he sat up and half turned to Cy. 

“I have them. Now for it.” 

“Right-o,” cried Cy, and noting the alti- 
tude to be ten thousand feet, he started 
the plane northward, while the observer 
began peering below. 

They were passing over the sloping 
mountain side. Cy tried to get a glimpse 
of the guns hidden beneath them but not 
one could he spot. 

The observer, however, more expert, pres- 
ently picked out one that he had marked 
as the ranging gun. On sped the plane; 
the observer waited, hand on the key, until 
they had crossed the slope and topped the 
ridge, for it was useless to send a message 
to the ground station when directly over 
it. Away they hummed, winging toward 
the German lines. The trenches, the pock- 
marked landscape of the battle front, the 
barbed wire entanglements, and even the 
distant railroad line, the ultimate object of 
the drive soon to be started in the V—— 
sector, were all revealed to Cy and his 
companion through a blue haze of: dust 
particles that floated between the plane 
and the earth. 

Cy looked at his watch. Four o’clock. 

Boom! 

From below came the hollow sound roll- 
ing up to them. Both Cy and the observer 
looked eagerly downward, covering with 
their eyes as much of the German trench 
line as they could. But they saw absolute- 
ly nothing. 

Hastily the observer snapped out a mes- 
sage on the wireless. 

Four-two, by Cy’s watch. 

Boom! 

“Ha, a little off the target to the left. 
Just a little correction,’ cried the ob- 
server, as the wireless machine buzzed out 
a correction to the ground station. Below 
Cy had seen a puffy balloon of black smoke 
burst short of the long ragged trench lines 
of the Germans. 

Four-four, registered the hands. 

Boom! 

“Whee! Hit!” yelled the observer. Then 
eagerly he worked his fingers on the wire- 
less key. “Hit! Hit! Hit!” almost shrieked 
the tiny instruments, then “Go ahead! Be- 








” 


gin battery fire!” snapped the observer. 
But the expected roar from fhe ground did 
not roll up to greet them. Instead the 
single range gun fired once more. 

“Hit! Hit! Hit! Begin firing! 
gin——” 

The crouching observer sat up with a 
start that rocked the machine and Cy 
caught his breath with a gasp. 

“Cur-r-r-r ”* came the menacing rattle 
of a machine gun 
from over head. 
Both men_ looked 
up to see charging 
toward them, like . 
the shadow of des- 
tiny, a giant Gotha. 
The Hun aviator 
had plunged out 
through a cloud 
behind which he 
had been lurking, 
and with machine gun spitting death and 
destruction at the fragile Nieuport, came 
driving downward. 

It was a time for quick thinking and 
quicker action. Cy’s plane was headed the 
wrong way. The Hun had the advantage 
and he was pushing it for all he was worth. 
Bullets thumped through the Nieuport’s 
wing and fuselage like deadly hail stones. 
There was just one thing to do: avrille, 
or tail spin. With a rush Cy shot the 
Nieuport forward and upward, pointing 
her nose high in the air, so high that pres- 
ently the plane surface did not resist the 
air at all and with a swift and dreadfully 
sickening sensation shot downward tail 
first, dropping so fast as to produce a 
nauseated feeling in the pit of Cy’s 
stomach. 

Down, down, down it dropped, while the 
Gotha came roaring after it. But the 
descent of the Nieuport was so fast that 
the Hun machine was out-distanced con- 
siderably. Then Cy, realizing that the 
momentum of the plane was tremendous, 
started to complete the spin by forcing 
the plane to slip backwards on even keel 
once more, much after the fashion of 
a scaling clamshell that often comes back 
almost to the point from which it 
started. 

Not a fear did Cy have that he could 
complete the “stunt,” for he had done it 
often. Swiftly he adjusted the tail fins, 
and with a swoop the plane curved back- 


Be- 





wards. But the strain on the wings was 
terrific. He would hear the hardened 


struts creak and groan under the pull, and 
the wire cords strum with the strain. 
But he knew a Nieuport and he knew 
that 











RA-A-C-C-K! 

Cy went cold when he heard the 
snapping. A bullet from the Hun’s gun 
had severed one of the struts. , The left 
wing was collapsing fast. There was a big 
belly in the lower plane. Would it col- 
lapse too? Cy waited one tense breathless 
second for developments. Great sections 
of cloth tore away, and another strut, 
unable to stand the strain of sliding back 

to even keel, 
snapped with a 
crack like a pistol 
shot. 

_ What next? 

would they 

i crumple up and go 

) plunging down- 

. ward? The center 
of gravity had al- 

ready shifted, and 

the plane was lean- 

Cy and the observer threw 
Cy 


ing far over. 
weight to one side to help balance it. 
could tell by the singing wires that the 


strain on the left 
enormous. 

“We've got to go down. It’s the best we 
can do. We'll drop into German territory, 
and we'll be lucky if we can make it with- 
out a collapse,” he screamed to the ob- 
server, shutting off the motor, and pre- 
paring to let the wounded machine settle 
like a leaf, with as little strain on the 
crippled wing as possible. Then glancinz 
up, he yelled once more: 

“And there’s that fiendish butcher-bird 
over us again. The—the—Man! Man! 
What’s that? Quick, quick! Flash them 
cease firing!” 

A mighty roar had burst forth to the 
south of them, and an instant later, like 
on echo, a perfect earthquake burst below. 
The French artillery had opened up! The 
barrage was under way! One hundred 
and sixty guns had begun their all-night 
hammering of the German trenches, and 
the wounded plane was falling right into 
the very heart of that inferno of French 
Shell fire. By their own signals the airmen 
had brought on what would surely be their 
destruction if they could not check the fire. 

The observer, with a blanched counte- 
nance, reached eagerly for the wireless key. 

Cy could see his hand move and his 
shoulder heave as he sought by main force, 
it seemed, to put expression into the mes- 
sage. Once he tried. Cy could not hear 
the crackle of the leaping spark. Again 
he tried, and with his left hand adjusted 
the spark gap. Then with a groan he 
tossed up his 
hands. 


crippled wing was 
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“Gone! Gone!” he shouted.” It’s dead— 
a Hun bullet—smashed it all—it’s dead 
—it’s dead—we can’t raise the artillery 
position e 

Despite his months of training as an 
aviator, despite his constant training in 
self control and cool-headedness, Cy for 
the moment lost his grip on things, but 
recovered in a second and gripped the 
wheel firmly. Rolling aloft toward them 
came the ceaseless thunder of the far-off 
guns, while below was a perfect tornado 
of fire and steel lashing the earth and 
blasting the trenches asunder. 

Shells screamed fitfully, rising from a 
moan to a shrill shriek as they swept under 
the machine. The plane drifted down 
rapidly and in a moment was in the midst 
of them. Above, the Hun, content with 
having driven the Nieuport to earth, was 
hastily climbing aloft again. Gases filled 
the airmen’s nostrils, shell splinters hissed 
about, and clods of dirt came hurling 
past, while the earth moved swiftly up 
to meet them. 

Their one chance was to swing them- 
selves free as soon as the wheels touched 
the ground. 

“Be ready,” Cy yelled to his companion. 
Jump! Out with you! Crawl out— 
she’ll—— 

He rolled from the cockpit, and flopped 
to the ground. The machine, one wing 
dragging like a wounded partridge, 
bumped along the shell-harrowed ground 
for fifty feet, until it plunged nose first 
into a shell crater and stood there tail 
in the air. 


OTH men were on their feet in an 

instant, only to be hurled flat again by 
the concussion of a big shell that buried it- 
self in the earth and burst not ten yards 
away, boiling up a veritable tidal wave of 
mud and loam. Again they got up. Where 
to? Where was safety? Cy turned towards 
the observer, who staggered along ten feet 
behind. As he did so, a screaming shell 
splinter whirled by his head. With a gasp 
of horror he saw a look of agony on his 
companion’s face, saw the powerless hands 
clutch frantically at a gaping wound in his 
breast, saw the blood, saw him fall limp 
and helpless. He was beyond help, that 
Cy knew. 

Instinctively he jumped back and bolted 
in the opposite direction, but not before 
he had seen his plane, in a nearby crater, 
blown to atoms by a shell. Would he 
be next? 

He tried frantically to run across the 
uneven ground. He had taken three steps 
when a sledge-hammer blow on the left 
shoulder felled him. He was groggy and 
uncertain for a moment. Automatically he 
felt for the wound. He drew his hand 
away covered with his own blood. 

Again he was on his feet. Before him 


weré he uneven lines of what a few min- 
utes before had been a trench. Cy saw two 
hobnailed boots protruding from a mound 
of mud, a hand reached out from another 
place, and hanging over what had been 
the parapet were limp and pathetic human 


forms. It was terrible. 

But the discovery of the trench revealed 
something else, an opening to a dugout. 
Cy knew what it was, and heedless of the 
consequences, sprang towards it like a 
rabbit scuttling to its burrow. But just as 
he teached the entrance, the concussion 
of another shell, bursting near at hand, 
tossed him headlong into the passage, and 
the next instant he was rolling over and 
over down a steep incline that seemed to 
reached to the very center of the earth. 
H E fetched up with a bump against a 

piece of timber, and staggered to his 
feet, conscious of the fact that many ugly 
faces were glaring at him through the 
flickering yellowish light cast by candles 
stuck in a basin of earth on a rickety 
table. Before his brain could clear, these 
faces closed in upon him, and rough hands 
seized him with such violence that he cried 
out in pain because of his wounded shoul- 
der. Then, with many gutteral exclama- 
tions, he was hustled across the room, his 
hands were bound to his sides, his feet 
were trussed together and he was flung 
violently into a corner. 

It was some time before Cy could realize 
what had happened; the ugly faces, the 
flickering candles, the shambling unkempt 
forms—all swam in his field of vision; but 
gradually his head began to clear. Words 
spoken in English roused him to his senses. 

“Vot iss id you are doing here?” de- 
manded a towheaded Lieutenant with im- 
pertinent mustaches, who leaned toward 
him. 

It took Cy a long time to frame an 
answer; so long that the Lieutenant spoke 
again. 

“I—er—why—I just dropped in,” he 
said with a sickly smile. Then he asked, 
“Say, how did you know I spoke Ameri- 
can?” 

“Vat? How I know? Do you tink for 
me I am a dunce?” asked the Lieutenant, 
angered by Cy’s flippancy. 

“No, I don’t think, I——” he was just 
going to add the word “know,” when a 
man at the other side of the room, sitting 
at the table with telephone receiver to 
his ear, began to speak loudly and rapidly. 
Every man was all attention, including the 
young officer. Their faces were grave. Cy 
read conster- 
nation in their 
expressions. 

The man 
finished 
speaking. The 
officer 





snapped out rapid-fire orders. Every one 
in the dugout became active. Things were 
hastily gathered together, and one by one 
the men disappeared into the entrance of a 
tunnel in the rear of the dugout. All the 
time this was going on Cy was conscious 
of the far-off roar of explosions. The 
earthy walls of the dugout shook, and 
particles of dirt and stone sifted between 
the shoring planks and fell to the floor. 
Even the solid earth upon which he lay 
trembled. The bombardment up above 
was terrific. 

The officer hastily seized the last of a 
pile of papers on the table and turned 
towards the tunnel entrance. But an 
orderly spoke to him and pointed at Cy 
on the floor. 

His face flushed with anger, the Lieuten- 
ant whirled and whipped out his revolver. 
An instant he held it, covering the helpless 
Cy. The young airman’s head whirled. 
He braced himself for the impact of the 
bullet. 

But the wrath in the officer’s face 
changed to wicked cruelty. 

“No, no, I vill nod shoot you. You shall 
stay here. Die by the hants from the one 
what you vas foolish to serve. Our first 
line drenches vas gone. Ve are moving 
now from the second line, bud you shall 
stay alone, ant ven a‘shell should gone 
und ger-smesh dis in you shouldt have a 
fine burying blace. Goot-py,” and with 
a wicked sneer he and the orderly left Cy 
alone in the collapsing dugout. 

It did not take him long to sense his 
horrible situation, and he almost wished, 
that the Lieutenant had carried out his 
first plan and shot him. Then it would 
have been over with. As it was now, he 
was doomed to lie there and wait—wait 
for the shell that should cave in the dug- 
out and bury him alive under tons of earth. 
The dead black gloom, that seemed to 
rumble an echo to the rumble above, was 
more hideous than anything else. Cy 
could not stand it. He wanted to see. He 
wanted to know when the beams overhead 
collapsed; he wanted to die in the light, 
not in the darkness. The gloom down 
there reminded him too much of the fate 
that seemed sure to be his,—burial alive. 

Across the dugout, a patch of white 
light, sifting down by way of the slanting 
tunnel through which he had tumbled into 
these subterranean domains of the Huns, 
offered Cy his only consolation. He must 
get over there so he could have that light 
shinning down upon his face. He must, 
he must. It became an obsession, and 


though feet and hands were tied, and 
though his wounded shoulder pained him, 
somehow, snake-like, he wriggled over, 
under the rickety table and clear across 
the room, until he could lie with his face 
looking up the long and slanting incline 
(Continued on page 44) 
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LOOKING BACK 
A BIT 


It was in the fall of 1881 that Joe 
Murray became a factor in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s life and brought about the be- 
ginning of his political career. 

At this time the Republican Asso- 
ciation for the Twenty-first Assembly 
District was “oiling the machinery” 
for the November election, but Joe 
Murray, the “little boss,” was not in 
favor of “big boss” Hess’s candi- 
date. So shrewdly objecting to all 
Roosevelt’s suggestions for a candi- 
date of his own, he eventually per- 
suaded his friend to run, and in the 
convention carried his nomination 
against the Republican machine. 

Roosevelt made speeches everywhere, ad- 
vocaling cleaner politics and impressing 
the people with the things he stood for. 
On Election Day millionaires and college 
professors came out to help Joe Murray 
and the boys of the Republican Associa- 
tion, and Theodore Roosevelt was elected 
to the St: te Assembly. 

Here he became, at once, the moving 
figure in all movements for clean and hon- 
est government. He gathered about him, 
too, staunch friends and men of his own 
calibre, and together they fought many a 
bitter fight against corrupt law makers. 
Notable among these “fighting friends” of 
Theodore Roosevelt who stood shoulder to 
shoulder with him in more than one battle 
for clean government were “Mike” Cos- 
tello, of First Avenue, “Pete” Kelly, of 
Brooklyn, and “Billy” O’Neil, who owned 
a crossroads grocery store in the Adiron- 
dacks.—Editor’s Note. 


MONG the more important struggles 
of Theodore Roosevelt and his 
friends for good government was 
the battle for the impeachment of 

Judge Westbrook, and, in this, Roosevelt 
from first to last played the leading part. 

The case was not unusual. The Judge 
had used his judicial office to further the 
schemes of Jay Gould and other financiers 
in connection with a fraudulent and bank- 
rupt elevated railway company in New 
York City. He had held court in Gould’s 
office. He had written in a letter that, to 
safeguard “Mr. Gould’s great interests,” 
he was “willing to go to the very verge of 
judicial discretion.” He was not a bad 
man, not a really corrupt man. He was 
merely a man who felt that there was 
something sacred in the very possession of 
wealth. 


The scandal was public, The news- 
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Colonel Roosevelt (on the right) 
as a ranchman and hunter. Re- 
produced from an old tintype. 





But no one 
acted. The legislature was averse to touch- 


papers called for action. 


ing it. There was dynamite in scandals of 
this sort. The members hoped the thing 
would blow over. 

Theodore Roosevelt was in years, as well 
as in experience, the youngest member of 
the Legislature. He had been in Albany 
less than three months. He hoped that an 
older man would take the lead. But no 
older man did. The older men were cau- 
tious. 

Suddenly, on March 29th, Roosevelt pre- 
sented a resolution calling for an investi- 
gation. And then the storm broke. 

A few friends stood by him, but the ma- 
jority of the Legislature were either timid 
or openly antagonistic. The newspapers 
took sides. The New York Herald and 
Times applauded; the Sun rapped him 
sharply, declaring that he had rashly made 
charges which he could not support, and 
intimating that the whole matter was 
grandstand play and that Roosevelt him- 
self did not believe the charges. 

The politicians sharpened their knives. 
For a week Roosevelt did nothing to bring 
his resolution to a vote. People began to 
say that Roosevelt had been “called off.” 
The Judge and his associates began to 
breathe more freely. 

And then, early in April, 
spoke. 

He did not speak long, but he spoke 
with vigor, presenting the damaging facts. 
He called thieves thieves and swindlers 
swindlers. “Mr. Roosevelt’s speech was 
delivered with deliberation and measured 
emphasis,” said the Albany correspondent 
of the Sun, next morning, “and his charges 
were made with a boldness that was almost 
startling. The members gave the closest 
attention and he went through without 
interruption.” 

“We have a right,” cried Roosevelt in 


Roosevelt 










closing, “to demand 
that our judiciary 
shall be kept beyond 
reproach and we 
have a right to de- 
mand that, if we find men acting so 
that there is not only a suspicion, but 
almost a certainty, that they have had 
dealings with men whose interests 
were in conflict with those of the pub- 
lic, they should be at least required 
to prove that the charges are untrue.” 

He called for a vote on the resolu- 
tion, but an old war-horse of Syra- 
cuse known as Old Salt, a master of 
parliamentary trickery, leaped to his 
feet and began to talk against time. 
Roosevelt, in his inexperience, had 
made the mistake of introducing his 
resolution within an hour of the close 
of the day’s session. Old Salt took 
what remained of that hour to pour 
ridicule and contempt on “the young man 
from New York.” 

Roosevelt interrupted and called for a 
vote to extend the session. It was refused. 
The session closed with the war-horse for 
the moment victorious. 

But the battle was to be fought not only 
on the floor of the Assembly. By the next 
morning the whole State was the battle- 
ground. The newspapers from Buffalo to 
Montauk Point carried the story of the 
fight. The people of the State, whose 
cause Roosevelt was defending, began to 
take an interest. 

Meanwhile, in the words of the New 
York Times, “mysterious influences” were 
at work to cover up the scandal. A mes- 
senger from John Kelly, the boss of Tam- 
many Hall, hurried to Albany. Agents 
“from wealthy stock gamblers,’ whom 
Roosevelt had openly denounced as “swin- 
dlers,” appeared in the lobby of the capi- 
tol. Roosevelt himself was urged, not only 
by his enemies, but by his friends, not to 
press the hopeless fight. They pointed out 
to him that with “the interests” against 
him, he could never in the world secure 
the passage of the resolution; they made 
clear to him that he was ruining his prom- 
ising career. 

He set his jaw—which was already a 
solid jaw, even in those days—and pre- 
sented a motion next day to lay aside the 
regular order of business and to consider 
the resolution. He needed a two-thirds 
vote. He received it, but the clerk delib- 
erately reported a false count, and once 
again he was defeated. 

“We told you so,” said his friends. 

Roosevelt’s reply was characteristic. 
This was the Sun’s brief report next morn- 
ing: “Mr. Roosevelt says he shall keep on 
trying until he wins.” 

A day later the New York Herald de- 
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clared that there was an “extraordinary 
combination of forces to smother Mr. 
Roosevelt’s resolution.” The machines of 
both parties were against him. “Big busi- 


ness” was against him. The timid good 
men and the dull conservative men were 
against him. It 
was rumored 
that a promi- 
nent citizen of 


Albany had 
been awarded 
the contract of 
winning over 
the “doubtful” 
men in the Leg- 
islature by extensive bribery. 

Everything and everybody 
were against Roosevelt and his 
resolution — except the people. 
The Easter recess interrupted 
the session. The Assemblymen 
went to their homes. When they 
returned, a change had come 
over them. Roosevelt presented 
his resolution once more. 

It passed the Assembly 104 
to 6. 





HE fight had made a sen- 
sation, and though subse- 
quently the majority of the in- 
vestigating committee voted to 


“whitewash” the Judge, the 
charges were not disproved. 


Roosevelt became a State fig- 
ure. His renomination was in- 
evitable. 

But Roosevelt had made ene- 
mies, and they were powerful 
and active. The Times, plead- 
ing for his re-election, declared 
that Jay Gould’s money was 
being used to defeat the young 
Assemblyman who had dared to 
attack the great financier and 
his Judge. 

He had friends, moreover, 


‘ring’ made up of certain corrupt poli- 
ticians and corrupt ‘interests’ who con- 
trol the government. Those men have only 
limited power. The actual power is in the 


hands of the big business men of the coun- 
try. 


The big politicians, lawyers, judges, 








who played the game of his 
enemies. There was a promi- 
nent lawyer, for instance, an 
old family friend, who took him 





as a_plainsman 
out to lunch one day. and buffalo hun- 
“You've done well in the ter. 
Legislature, Theodore,” he re- 


marked. “It’s a good thing to make the 
‘reform play. It attracts attention. 
You’ve shown that you possess ability of 
the sort that will make you useful in a 
large law office or business. But if I were 
you, I don’t think I'd overplay my hand.” 

“Eh?” interrupted Roosevelt. 

“You’ve gone far enough,” the lawyer 
went on calmly. “Now it’s time for you 
to leave politics and identify yourself with 
the right kind of people—” 

“The right kind—” 

“The people who control others and in 
the long run always will control others 
and get ‘the only rewards that are worth 
having.” 

“You mean to say,” cried Roosevelt 
hotly, “that you want me to give in to 
the ‘ring’ ?” 

The older man answered impatiently. 
“You're talking like a newspaper. You're 
entirely mistaken if you think there is a 
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are in alliance with them and, in a sense, 
dependent on them. No young man can 
succeed in law, business or politics who 
hasn’t the backing of those forces. That 
is as it should be. For it is merely the 
recognition that business is supremely im- 
portant and that everything else must bow 
to it.” 

Theodore Roosevelt had never before 
come in contact with that point of view, 
and it gave him a shock. It threw a vivid 
light backward on the impeachment in- 
vestigation. He understood now why, 
with all the evidence against the venal 
Judge and the people of the State of New 
York calling for his impeachment, he had 
nevertheless escaped. 

Theodore the Younger did not take his 
friend’s advice. “I think Pll try to go 
back to the Legislature,” he said. 


“Hunting 

Trips of a Ranch- 

man,” G. P, Put- 
nam Sons. 





And he did go back as he said. 

He won his re-election in spite of the 
open opposition of Jay Gould and those 
other forces which his friend had declared 
no man could ever successfully oppose; in 
spite even of a Democratic landslide in 
the State, which 


carried an al- 
most unknown 
sheriff from 


Buffalo into 
the governor- 
ship and intro- 
duced to a sur- 
prised world— 
Grover Cleve- 
land. In the Twenty-first Dis- 
trict, Roosevelt ran 2,000 votes 
ahead of his party. 

He was unquestionably popu- 
lar. A correspondent had, in 
fact, recommended to the edi- 
tor of the Times that Roose- 
velt be nominated for Con- 
gress, for “without employing 
the arts of the demagogue,” he 
had “shown himself to be an 
open and consistent enemy of 
monopoly. When such young 
men display the fearlessness 
and independence exhibited by 
Mr. Roosevelt’s course in the 
last Assembly,” the writer 
urged, “they cannot be pushed 
forward too rapidly.” 

Roosevelt, however, was glad 
to return to Albany in January, 
1883, no longer a novice now, 
but, at twenty-four, the leader 
of his party in the Assembly. 
He was nominated for Speaker 
but defeated, for the Democrats 
were in full control. His force 
and influence were unques- 
tioned. He was known as the 
“cyclone member.” 





CHAPTER X 
He Goes on His First Real Hunt 





T was in the late summer of 

1883. Theodore the Younger 
had had a recurrence of his 
asthma, complicated by an at- 
tack of that other enemy of his 
boyhood, cholera morbus. On a _ postal 
card addressed to his “motherling” he 
speaks of the “nightmare” of that period 
of illness. Oyster Bay could give him no 
relief, and he fled westward, hoping that 
the dry air and vigorous outdoor life of 
Dakota would restore him to strength be- 
fore the opening of another season of po- 
litical struggle. He had no particular 
destination. He wanted to hunt buffalo 
while there were still buffalo to hunt—that 
was all. He wanted to taste the life of 
the “wild West” before that life vanished 
like mist before the wind. 

It had always been a passion of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s heart to want to know 
what lay beyond the next hill and the next 
turn of the road. Remote and unex- 
plored places had always had a captivat- 
ing fascination for him. As a boy ‘he had 
found the woods and ravines about Dobbs 
Ferry and Barrytown full of thrills, but 
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when he had learned their mysteries he 
had hungered for deeper woods and darker 
ravines. For a while the Oyster Bay coun- 
try had satisfied this craving for the wil- 
derness. But before he was sixteen he had 
found out all its mysteries, likewise, and 
turned his eyes to the Adirondacks. There 
a remoter country beckoned, and he sought 


* out the great North Woods. 


The hunger for wild places and hard- 
ship and peril was always in his heart, 
kept under with difficulty, for behind it 
was his mind’s overwhelming curiosity to 
know what the world and humankind were 
like just beyond the horizon. 

The West began to call him before he 
was out of his teens. His brother Elliott, 
two years younger than he, had shot buf- 
falo in Texas, while Theodore the Younger 
was tamely acquiring an education in 
Massachusetts, and had returned with 
thrilling stories of hair-breadth escapes 
from wild beasts and wilder men. - More 
than once he had been charged by a 
wounded buffalo; he had been caught in 
a stampede, escaping with his life by a 
miracle; his camp had been raided by 
Comanches and his horses stolen; he had 
gone for two days without water or food; 
now and then at a ranch or at one of the 
border towns where he and his companions 
stopped for the night, he had become in- 
volved in what his journal briefly recorded 
as “big fights.’ And he was just seven- 
teen. 

Theodore ached to find the country 
where adventures like that grew. But for 
the moment they were not for him. It 
was five years before he saw the West on 
a brief and uneventful hunting trip be- 
yond the Red River in Dakota; it was six 
before he first saw the Little Missouri 
winding through those “Bad Lands” which, 
for all their sinister desolation, were, ever 
after, to be the best beloved of lands for 
him. 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT, bound 

westward, left New York one eve- 
ning in late summer still weak and mis- 
erable from the effects of his illness. 
But the mere prospect of a touch of 
wild life seemed to be a restorative. 
Before he reached Chicago he wrote his 
mother that he felt “like a fighting 
cock”; before he arrived at his destina- 
tion in Dakota he was ready for any 
hardships or adventures Dakota had to 
offer. 

Dakota, it seems, was ready for him 
with a complete assortment of both. 

It was three o’clock of a cool Sep- 
tember morning when he dropped off 
the train at a “busted cow-town” on 
the Northern Pacific, called Medora. 
It was no metropolis. 
the railroad station, an- 
other rather ramshackle 
building, known as_ the 
Pyramid Park Hotel, and 
a population estimated 
later by one of the cow- 
boys, who used to stray in 
from the outlying ranches 
on payday, as “eleven-— 
counting the chickens — 
when they’re all in town.” 
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Roosevelt dragged his duffle-bag through 
the blackness toward the hotel, and ham- 
mered on the door. The frowsy proprie- 
tor, after a long while, admitted him, mut- 
tering oaths, and gave him lodging for 
what remained of the night. But he knew 
of no guide who would take an Easterner 
with spectacles hunting bison. 

It happened, however, that a certain 
man named Ferris was in town, having 
driven in from his ranch, the Chimney 
Butte, for supplies. He suggested that 
Roosevelt go back with him. His ranch, 
he said was ten or twelve miles up the 
Little Missouri. Roosevelt agreed. 

Chimney Butte Ranch turned out to be 
a log structure with a dirt-roof, a chicken- 
house attached, and a corral for the horses 
nearby. There was only one room inside, 
with a table, three or four chairs, a cook- 
ing stove and three bunks for Ferris, whose 
first name was Joe, his brother, Sylvane, 
and their partner, Joe Merrifield. The 
three men were “ranchmen,” that is, they 
were cowboys with a small herd of their 
own. Roosevelt liked them, and after they 
had reconciled themselves to his glasses— 
always looked upon with suspicion by 
plainsmen in those days—they decided that 
they liked him. The four of thetn played 
“old sledge” together that first evening, 
interrupted once by a frightful squawking 
when a bob-cat made a raid on the 
chicken-house. 

Joe Ferris volunteered to be the one to 
help Roosevelt to the buffalo he wanted. 
Buffalo had been plentiful roundabout for 
several winters, but about six months pre- 
vious the last of the great herds had been 
either destroyed or driven out, and only 
a few stragglers remained far up the river. 
They proceeded to a remote cow-camp, 



























Head of a bison bull shot by Colonel Roosevelt. This picture is repro- 
duced from a drawing made by J. Carter Beard, father of Daniel Car- 
ter Beard, for Mr. Roosevelt’s book, “Hunting Trips of a Ranchman.” 


many miles south of the Chimney Butte, 
and from there began their hunt. 


HEY started with the dawn and two 

hours later came on the fresh tracks 
of a bull buffalo. They followed it along 
the soft creek bottom, lost it, and after an 
hour’s searching were about to confess 
themselves outwitted when, at the mouth 
of a little side coulie or creek-valley, there 
was a plunge and crackle among the bushes 
as a shabby looking old bull bison galloped 
out of it, plunged over a steep bank into 
a patch of broken ground and disappeared. 
Neither Roosevelt nor Ferris had had time 
to dismount and fire. They spurred their 
horses over the rough ground to the base 
of a high butte and around it, only to 
discover the quarry a quarter of a mile 
away climbing another craggy butte with 
amazing ease and agility. The buffalo 
stopped and looked back at them holding 
his head high; then again he was off. 
They followed, losing his track at last on 
the hard ground and saw no more of him, 
much to their displeasure. 

The air was hot and still and on every 
side the brown, barren land stretched 
monotonously. Their lunch was a biscuit 
soaked in a muddy pool. All day they 
rode, but it was late afternoon before 
they saw any game. Then, far off in the 
middle of a large plain, they saw three 
black specks. 

The horses were slow beasts; they were 
tired besides. Roosevelt and the guide 
decided to picket them and to crawl up on 
the game. The land was not favorable, 
but they took advantage of each clump of 
sage-brush for cover, creeping on hands 
and knees and finally wriggling forward 
on their stomachs like snakes. At last, 
not without physical pain, for Roosevelt 
had blundered into a cactus plant and 
filled his hands with the spines, they came 
to within a hundred and fifty yards of 
three huge bull bison. 

Roosevelt stood, up, fired and hit. 
But the shot struck too far back, and 
away went the buffaloes, with their 
tails up, over a low rise. 

The hunters returned to their horses 
in disgust, and for seven or eight miles 
loped the jaded animals along at a 
brisk pace. Now and again they saw 
the quarry far ahead. Finally, when 
the sun had just set, they noticed that 
all three buffalo had come to a stand 
in a gentle hollow. There was no cover 
anywhere. They concluded to run them 
on their worn-out ponies. 

The bison faced them for an imstant, 
then turned and made off. Daylight 

was swiftly falling and Roosevelt 
spurred his pony to a last, desperate 
spurt, closing in on the animal he had 
wounded just as the rim 
of the full moon _ rose 
above the horizon. Ferris, 
better mounted, forged 
ahead. The bull, seeing 
him coming, swerved. 
Roosevelt cut across and 
came almost up to him. 
The ground over which 
they were madly dashing 
(Continued on page 46) 








from the Highland School, something 

it was mighty hard for us to under- 
stand. For Highland was our biggest 
rival, and the fellows there generally held 
us in about as high esteem as they did the 
measles or chicken pox. But Jim made the 
change, just the same; and because he was 
as square a fellow as we had ever 
known, he soon became one of the 
leaders of our senior class. 

As the year wore on and I got to 
know him better, he told me why 
he had come to Glenwood. It 
seems that the year before he was 
the only junior on the Highland 
football team and was, of course, 
the logical man for captain. He 
had played on the varsity for two 
years and had done mighty good 
work; so good, in fact, that the 
newspapers referred to him as 
Highland’s future leader. But 
just before the last game of the 
season, Bill Jenkins, who played 
end on the team, went to Jim with 
a proposition which had to do with 
some other school election. I 
didn’t understand very well, but it 
seems that Bill promised to sup- 
port Jim for football captain if 
Jim would get a certain number of 
fellows to vote for Bill for some other 
office. Jim, who believed that all elections 
should be square and aboveboard, refused 
to have anything to do with Bill’s “deal”; 
and the result was that Bill himself ran 
for football captaincy and, by hook or 
crook, defeated Jim with two votes to 
spare. 

“Tt was just a little more than I could 
stand,” Jim said, in telling me about it. 
“I didn’t mind getting beaten—I can take 
my medicine if I have to—but it was the 
way the thing was done that got me. I 
stuck out the year, because Dad had al- 
ready paid the bills; but when school was 
out in June, I told Bill Jenkins what I 
thought of him, and enrolled at Glenwood. 
And I'm glad I did; the fellows here are 
square.” 

We were glad that he did too, especially 
after the football season. He was a good 
baseball player too, a pitcher; and before 
the season had gone very far, it became 
evident that he was going to give Tom 
Adams, our first string twirler, the fight 
of his life. In the game against Haddon- 
field, Tom started for Highland, but Jim 
relieved him in the fourth inning and was 
so much more effective that he was gen- 
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erally considered the better man of the 
two. Still, they were both mighty good, 
alternating as the season advanced and the 
game with Highland approached. 

We had been beaten two or three times 
by some of the larger schools, but our 
record was just as good as Highland’s, and 
it looked as if the game with them would 





So he sat on the bench and watched Tom Adams take his 


place in the box. 


be a toss-up. We had licked them in foot- 
ball, but they had come out ahead in bas- 
ketball and track; and it was up to us to 
make the score even by a baseball victory. 
The entire school was pretty anxious about 
it; and on the night before the game, we 
held a mass meeting in the gymnasium, 
with speeches and songs and all the usual 
thrills. Before the meeting was finished, 
we felt that to lose to Highland would be 
one of the biggest catastrophies that could 
happen. 

There had been more or less speculation 
as to who would pitch for us, but most of 
the fellows seemed tq think that the choice 
would rest upon Jim. They were right, 
too; for after the meeting, Jim and Steve 
Whiting, our captain, walked over to the 
dormitory with me. Steve waited until we 
were all settled on the big divan in my 
room before he broached the subject. 
Then he asked Jim how his arm was. 

“Pretty good,” Jim answered, “Why?” 

“I guess we'll start you against Highland 
to-morrow. Think you can hold them?” 

Jim’s lips shut grimly. 

“Yes, I can hold them,” he announced. 
But he did-n’t seem to be very elated over 
the fact that he had been selected to pitch; 


and for about five minutes he never said a 
word, just sat with his knees hunched up 
looking off into the distance. Then he 
turned to us. 

“Steve,” he said, “I don’t think that it 
would be quite right for me to pitch 
against Highland.” 

Steve’s jaw dropped in sheer amazement. 

“For the love of Mike, why?” he 
asked. 


those fellows for two years and I 
know each one like a book. Bill 
Jenkins, for instance, can wallop 
the tar out of a drop, but he can’t 
touch an outshoot with a ten-foot 
pole. It’s that way with the others. 
If I pitched against them, it would 
be taking an unfair advantage; 
and that’s poor sportsmanship.” 

Steve didn’t quite see the point; 
he argued that such things were all 
in the game; that pitchers went 
from one club to another in the 
big leagues, and used everything 
they ever knew about anybody. 
But Jim just shook his head. 

“Maybe it is all right,” he said, 
“but I don’t think so. It doesn’t 
seem square to me, and—and I’d 
rather not pitch, Steve.” 

When he put it that way, there 
was only one thing Steve could do; so he 
announced the next morning that Tom 
Adams would start in the box for Glen- 
wood. The fellows heard the announce- 
ment without comment; Tom was a pretty 
good pitcher, everything considered, and 
they were perfectly willing to rely on 
Steve’s judgment. If Steve thought Tom 
was better than Jim, why that was all 
there was to it. 

Jim put on a baseball suit and warmed 
up before the game; and I never saw his 
curves work better. It must have been 
hard for him; only about one fellow in a 
hundred would have done what he did. He 
didn’t think any too much about the High- 
land School after the way the fellows there 
had treated him; and moreover, Bill Jen- 
kins was captain of the visiting baseball 
team. It was a wonderful chance for Jim 
to get back at them by making monkeys 
out of Bill and his teammates; but Jim 
was too square to take an advantage which 
was technically all right. So he sat on the 
bench and watched Tom Adams take his 
place in the box. 

But Tom did mighty well, holding the 
opposing batters to six hits and two runs 
in the first seven innings. Meanwhile, we 
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had counted four times and were begin- 
ning to consider the game as good as won. 
But in the eighth session, Tom began to 
weaken, and before the side was retired, 
Highland had counted twice and had tied 
the score. Steve Whiting came in from 
left field with a worried expression on his 


face, and went straight to the bench where’ 


Jim was sitting. 

“For goodness sake, Jim, warm up,” he 
commanded, “I think we're going to need 
you.” 

Jim started to say something, but Steve 
held up his hand. 

“Hang your scruples!’ he said. “If the 
school needs you, it’s your duty to pitch.” 

Maybe it was under the circumstances; 
and then again, maybe it wasn’t; but at 
any rate, Jim and I went to the far out- 
field for some practice. We put in a good 
deal of work, for Glenwood managed to 
get three men on bases with none out and 
to force one of them across the plate; so 
when the ninth inning started, we were one 


* run to the good. 


Steve came out to his place in left field 
looking very much relieved, but the first 
Highland batter clouded out a double to 
right, and Steve’s worried expression re- 
turned. But the second man popped up a 
fly to shortstop, and the third grounded 
weakly to the pitcher. Things began to 
look bright again; there were two men out 
and a man on second, and the next batter 
was the pitcher, who hadn’t even touched 
the ball all day. Highland didn’t dare 
send in a pinch hitter because Glenwood 
had another turn 


you a bit, either, whatever happens.” 

Jim didn’t have any kick coming; what 
Steve said was true, and he could pitch 
against Highland and keep his conscience 
clear at the same time. So Tom and Ned 
Howlett,. the catcher, retired from the 
game, and Jim and I replaced them. 

After the usual number of practice 
throws, Jim hitched up his belt and shot 
the ball toward the plate. It was an out- 
shoot, but it didn’t break quite soon 
enough, and the batter swung just in time 
to roll the ball toward first. Jim and our 
first baseman both rushed toward it; the 
other two base runners sprinted toward 
second and third, and before we knew 
what had happened Potter was resting on 
the initial bag, and there were three men 
on bases. And then Bill Jenkins advanced 
to the plate. 

I could see Jim’s lips tighten into a thin, 
straight line. It was a mighty peculiar 
position he was in. The bases were full, 
two men were out, Glenwood was one run 
in the lead, and the one fellow in the world 
Jim didn’t have any use for was at the 
bat. If Jim could keep him from making 
a hit, it would mean a victory for Glen- 
wood—and a world of satisfaction for Jim 
himself. 

So there we were; Jim standing in the 
pitcher’s box waiting for a signal from me, 
Bill Jenkins tapping the plate nervously, 
and the crowd suddenly silent with that 
strange hush which always precedes a 
wind-up. It was up to me to tell Jim 
what to throw, and just for a second I 


So I signaled for an inshoot, and this 
time he nodded; but the throw was high 
and the umpire called it a ball. Thinking 
perhaps that we could put one over on the 
batter, I called for a straight one next 
directly over the plate; and as it came 
sizzling across the center, Jenkins never 
even lifted his bat. The count was one 
and one. 

Then Jim did a mighty strange thing. 
He shook his head at every signal I gave 
until only the drop was left. I remem- 
bered that he had said Jenkins could hit 
a drop a mile, so I tried to get him to 
throw something else; but he was obdu- 
rate, and I finally gave the signal. The ball 
broke beautifully, squarely over the rubber 
and just above Bill’s waist, but the High- 
land captain didn’t even take his bat off 
his shoulder. The count was two strikes 
and one ball. | 

The Glenwood rooters howled gleefully, 
of course; and although the visiting sec- 
tion tried hard to make believe everything 
was all right, you could see that they were 
worried. But their worries couldn’t have 
held a candle to what Bill Jenkins thought. 
He stood crouched over the plate, a puz- 
zled expression on his face, and his hands 
gripping the bat until his knuckles were ’ 
white. He knew that Jim was aware of 
his weakness, and he evidently expected 
that the next ball would be an outshoot. 
It was the logical thing to throw, too; for 
we had a ball or two to waste and, ac- 
cording to all rules, it was good policy to 
waste them. 





at bat, so they 
just cheered des- 
perately in the 
effort to rattle |. 
Tom, and trusted 
to luck. Perhaps 
Tom did get a 
little rattled, for 
he tried an in- 
shoot which 
curved in so far 
that it caught the 
batter squarely 
on the chest and 
gave him a free 
pass to first. 
There were two 
men on bases 
then, two out, 
and the head of | 
the Highland 

batting order ad- 

vancing to the 

plate. Things 

looked bad again; 

for Duke Potter, 

Highland’s lead- | 








che, re * 
age 





peek 


As I waited 
- for a brief mo- 
ment, wondering 


if Jim would con- 
sent to try an 
outcurve, I saw 
Bill’s lips tighten 
in a sudden reso- 
lution. And just 
as suddenly _ it 
came to me that 
Bill had deter- 
mined that Jim 
would throw an 
outshoot in a des- 
perate effort to 
get him to swing. 
And he had re- 
solved not to 
swing, however 
good the ball 
looked. 

So I signaled 
for a straight 
ball fairly over 
the center of the 
pan; and Jim, 
smiling as if he 








off man, had got- 
ten two hits and 
a base on balls in three times at bat. 

It was just at this crucial. point that 
Steve Whiting made his decision. Calling 
for time, he turned to Jim. 

“I’m going to put you in,” he announced. 
“Duke Potter, the man at bat, didn’t play 
with Highland last year, and you don’t 
know. anything about him. All you have 
to do is to strike him out, and the game is 
over; and your conscience needn’t bother 
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I called for a straight one directly over t 





hesitated. And then, remembering what 
Jim had said the night before about Bill 
not being able to hit an outcurve, I plunked 
two fingers against the palm of the catch- 
er’s mitt. That meant “throw an out- 
shoot.” 

For about three seconds Jim gazed at 
the big glove, his face inscrutable, and 
then he showed the kind of stuff he was 
made of. He shook his head. 


he plate. 


were enjoying a 
joke -all by 
himself, cut the plate with one of the pret- 
tiest strikes I have ever seen. Bill’s bat 
remained motionless; he had thought that 
the ball would curve out—and had réfused 
to bite. Z 
For a brief moment there was a tense 
silence and then the umpire held up his 
right hand. 
“Strike three, you’re out!” he roared; 
(Continued on page 58) 
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ATURDAY being a half holiday, 

Scoutmaster Vreeland and _ the 

Chief took a hike to inspect the 

traps at the beaver dam. They 
then followed a game trail up through 
the wilderness and discovered another 
beautiful little lake without any beaver 
signs. Back of them there were two 
other lakes which they had passed and 
which were filled with beaver sticks, 
while the shores were lined with trees 
that had been felled by these animals; 
and there they gathered quite a number 
of specimens to bring home with them 
to show to you Scouts. Some Labrador 
tea was added to the collection along 
with a section of a tree gnawed down by 
a beaver, and a section of an alder with 
marks of moose horns on it. 

Then under the white birches they built 
their little camp fire and cooked and ate 
their luncheon, as did Lewis and Clark, 
Kit Carson or Daniel Boone, where there 
were no other signs of man but their own 
tracks, where there was not an axe mark 
on the trees, and the only tracks to be 
seen in the muddy banks besides their own 
were those made by wild animals. It was 
indeed a great lunch! What they ate is 
of no importance; the Chief does not even 
remember, but neither of them will ever 
forget that they had a bully luncheon. 

When Mr. Vreeland and the Chief re- 
gained their canoes they met Scout Joe 
Van Vieck and Ike Hunter. As they 
glided silently over the transparent waters 
of that lonely lake, they heard far over- 
head the call, “Co-honk! Co-honk!” Look- 
ing up they saw one of those great tri- 
angles of wild geese flying overhead, a 
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sight which never fails to make a fellow’s 
nerves tingle; and they all thought what 
fun it must be to be the leading gander of 
a flock like that. 

When anyone calls you a goose, ask 
him if he means a wild or a tame goose. 
It is a great compliment to be called a wild 
goose, for the wild goose has so many ex- 
cellent qualities. He will fight and risk 
his life for his mate, he is a wonderful 
guide, an alert picket, and as leading gan- 
der has more brains than half the men 
who pit their wits against his in a murder- 
ous attempt to kill him. 

As the sixty-eight geese flew over their 
heads the canoeists knew what the geese 
were talking about, and felt their ears 
burn; and as the geese went gabbling away 
until they appeared like a tiny thread in 
the sky they could still hear them talking 
about the people in the canoes, and knew 
what conclusion they had come to. They 
had doubtless made up their minds that 
the people had no ammunition, and that 
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Scoutmaster Vreeland 


their guns were not loaded, for the wise- 

est and most experienced goose probably 

never had seen a time when men with 
guns failed to shoot as the flock passed by. 

By the way, speaking of the wild 
geese’s flight, isn’t it odd that a goose 
should have known the value of a flying 
wedge centuries before it was discovered 

by the football men? But of course a 

oose has not as much sense as a foot- 

ball player, and naturally the reader 
must not take everything we say serious- 
ly. In these war times one must have 

a little fun to keep the offensive gas of 

Prussian militarism from affecting one’s 

spirits. 

And occasionally there’s something like 
this to cheer us. Pioneer Scout Robert 
F. Bunting of Kingston, New York, writes 
us an appreciative letter. When he said: 
“T have read several of your stories lately 
in Boys’ Lire and have found them to be the 
best stories by far that I have ever read.” 
It swelled our chest with pride, until 
some mean person remarked perhaps they 
are the only things the scout ever reads; 
whereupon the inflation in our chest went 
down. But when he continued, “I was 
going to stop being a Scout, but your 
story put new life into me and I am going 
to continue as a Scout,” we didn’t feel 
proud, but we did feel grateful that our 
efforts had won at least one recruit; and 
Isaac, the Chief, the first-class scout, Van 
Vleck, and the Scoutmaster, Frederick 
Vreeland, stand at salute to him. 


A 


moose, 


MOOSE horn, you understand, is not 
a musical instrument used by the 
but a horn made of birch bark 
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through which the hunter grunts and bel- 
lows in imitation of a moose. That is what 
is termed “moose calling.” 

The Chief was anxious to bring some 
caribou moss, so that he could’ make it 
grow in a vivarium in New York, and he 
was also anxious to bring some other 
plants home in a green and fresh condition. 
In order to do this he split some white 
cedar logs in the manner described in 
Chapter 19, SHetrers, SHacks aNnp SHAN- 
vies, for making shakes, splits or clap 
boards. Then he trimmed off a piece of the 
board with his sharp axe in the shape shown 
by Fig. 2 (following page). This drawing, 
by the way, was made exactly the size of 
the piece of board used, but of course it 
was reduced in making the cuts for the 
magazine. The size of the original is six and 
a half inches by nine and a half inches by a 
quarter of an inch thick. He made two of 
these pieces of board and then he placed a 
piece of birch bark large enough to make 
a package the size of the boards (Fig. 3) 
and over this he carefully laid his green 
plants, placing them on the small piece of 
bark (Fig. 3-a) and covering them with 
another similar piece of bark. 

But over the roots of the moss and over 
the stems of the plants he first placed 
sphagnum moss (Fig. 8-b) to keep them 
moist, then he did the plants up in a pack- 
age (Fig. 4), with one piece of board on 
top and one underneath the package, 
where he made them secure with a string 
stripped off from the bark of a white 
cedar tree. This made a neat bundle, and 
when it was wrapped up in another piece 
of birch bark (Fig. 5) and the finished 
package tied with another piece of string 
cut from the white cedar, it was ready to 
store away for the winter or to ship any- 
where desired either by express or parcels 
post. 

The beauty of this sort of a package lies 
in the fact that it is so neat and clean, and 
that it was not necessary to leave camp 
itself to secure all the material required 
to make it. Furthermore, the birch bark 
being impervious to water, the packages 
were dry on the outside, but the sphagnum 
kept the specimens wet on the inside, so 
that when the bundles were opened almost a 
month later, everything in them was just 
as fresh and green as if it had just been 
plucked. 

The caribou moss was packed last Oc- 
tober. It is now February and the moss, 
or more correctly speaking, lichen, is 
flourishing as luxuriantly and naturally in 
its vivarium (see Chapter 7, Field and 
Forest Handy Book) as if it were on its 
native rock away up North where the 





thermometer is at the present writing 
fifty-odd degrees below zero. 


HILE we are talking about this 

birch bark it is a good time to tell 
you how the Chief and Mr. Vreeland made 
a case for a folding lantern (Fig. 6). To be 
really honest, this thing was made by 
Scoutmaster Vreeland. You see it was this 
way: The Chief started to make it, got 
it partly done and quit, because his hands, 
numb with cold, made him so awkward 
that he lost patience with himself. Then 
Scoutmaster Vreeland took up the job and 
finished it in a neat and workmanlike man- 
ner in spite of the cold and the numbness 
of his fingers. 

The interesting part about this particu- 
lar piece of bark lies in the fact that it is 
all of forty years since the bark was 
stripped from the trees upon which it grew, 
and all that time it has been cached in the 
forest, and forgotten by the Indians who 
cached it there. 

How do we know the age of it? By the 
remains of the trees from which it was 
peeled, of which, although they had rotted 
almost away, enough remained for Isaac 
to tell us approximately how long it had 
been since it was cut. This he did by esti- 
mates made on the length of time it takes 
for a birch log of that size to reach a state 
of decay corresponding with the logs from 
which this particular bark had been peeled. 
The bark long outlasts the wood, and only 
the outside wrapper of the bark was rotted. 

The only tools used in making this case 
for a folding lantern were one’s fingers, a 
jack knife for cutting the bark, and a 
punch fashioned from a wire nail with 
which to make holes in the bark. 

The upper hem, if we may so call it, is 
reinforced by another strip of bark basted 
upon it, the thread used to sew this to- 
gether being cut from the white cedar. 
The folding lantern is still in the case and 
the case is still in good order, the pliabil- 
ity of the birch bark making it almost as 
good as leather for this purpose. 


O doubt the reader is anxious to know 
4 why the Chief should want to bring 
home some caribou moss. The Chief has 
often seen caribou moss; he has walked 
through it when it was so dry that his 
moccasined feet left tracks as they would 
in so much flour, and he has walked over 
it when it was as wet as the sponge; but 
the reason he wanted to bring it home was 
because he had talked about it to the 
Scouts, and he wanted the boys next time 
to catch him with the goods on him. 
There are several kinds of “reindeer 


moss”, and the funny part of it is that the 


“reindeer” moss is not a moss at all, but 
a lichen, and another funny thing about 
it is that the caribou or reindeer should 
be fond of such food. 

If any of the readers want to study up 
on mosses and lichens there are books pub- 
lished on that subject. There are a num- 
ber of sphagnum mosses which are gen- 
erally known as bog or peat mosses. Some 
grow in open, wet, but sunny places and 
others in dark shady places, but all of 
them in the water or on the wet ground. 
Mr. Vreeland knows all about mosses and 
everything that is scientific in the woods, 
and there is nothing in the woods that is 
not scientific, except hunters and Indians. 

The “reindeer” moss that we gathered 
(see photograph) is of the variety known 
as alpestris, but we choose to call it cari- 
bou moss, because the caribou are natives 
of America and feed on this moss which 
is also a native. Reindeer are domestic 
animals lately imported, and they are not 
natives even if they do eat American cari- 
bou moss. The caribou moss grows in 
gray nodules about the length and shape of 
a man’s thumb (Fig. 3) and intermixed 
with the other mosses on the surface of a 
stone it is very, very beautiful. It is 
sometimes used as a food by human be- 
ings, but I do not think my readers will 
want to try the native manner of preparing 
it, for when the natives want some vege- 
tables in winter they take the intestines out 
of the reindeer or caribou and cook them 
with their contents—yum, yum! Guess 
“hot dog” is better. What think you? 

The birch bark boxes were made as fol- 
lows: the birch bark was folded as you 
would fold a piece of paper for the same 
purpose (Fig. 7), then it was stitched with 
fibre (Figs. 9 and 10), and that is all 
there is to it. The birch bark case for the 
lantern which the Chief started and Mr. 
Vreeland finished was made in the same 
manner as the boxes. 

The other specimens, that is the small 
ones, were made up in packages of birch 
bark (Fig. 11) and tied up with cedar 
tree string (Fig. 12); and the beaver sticks 
were lashed together with the same ma- 
terial (Fig. 18). 


PHAGNUM moss or peat moss is an 

exceedingly useful plant. It makes ex- 
cellent material for calking up the cracks 
or chinks in a log cabin between the logs. 
When dried it makes a bully camp mat- 
tress or pillow; it is also a splendid article 
for packing, to be used as excelsior is used 
in the cities; and besides that sphagnum 
moss is used by florists and nursery men 
to cover the roots of their plants and keep 
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Caribou Moss, Photographed by Frederick Vreeland 












them moist when they 
are being transported 
for the purpose of 
transplanting. So you 
fellows must needs 
know sphagnum moss 
when you see it in or- 
der to be real woods- 
men. You will find it 
growing in the swales, 
bogs and on the edges 
of mountain streams 
and ponds, generally 
in thick patches, whit- 
ish green, purple or 
reddish in color, ac- 
cording to the species 
and location. The 
name sphagnum was 
first used by several 
ancient botanists,— 
Mr. Theophrastus, Mr. 
Dioscorides and Mr. 
Pliny of the classic 
ages,—fellows with 
names which sound 
more like the name of 
plants than of men. 
The name “sphagnum” 
they took from the 
Greek to indicate cer- 
tain non-flowering 
plants and we got the 
name from these an- 
cient gentlemen and 
also from Herr Jo- 
hann Dillenrus, who 
was the first professor 
in botany (1719). He 
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Yes, the sphagnum 
is a wonderful plant 
and we walk over it 
as if it were nothing 
but a piece of wet 
carpet, that is, those 
of us do who are tame 
barnyard geese; but 
the rest of us who are 
wild geese treat even 
the sphagnum moss 
with respect and take 
off our hats to the 
humble useful plant. 


Y the time the 

Chief had finished 
all his bundles and 
packages, and the 
moose horn for Mr. 
Vreeland, and had 
prepared dinner, it 
was rapidly growing 
dark. He was begin- 
ning to wonder where 
the missing hikers 
were, when far off to 
the left he heard the 
Whoo! whoo! whoo! 
whoo-oo-whoo-ah! the 
call of the barrel owl, 
and knew that the 
hikers were approach- 
ing camp. 

By the way, if any 
one of you scouts feel 
the need of an elegant 
pair of binoculars, go 
up to Potchee Lake, 








was a German back in 
the time when Germans were decent peo- 
ple, before they were debauched by a 
licentious, brutal set of robbers and hold- 
up men named Hohenzollern. 

The sphagnum mosses form a soft bed 
under foot. They are sometimes almost 
white or a very light yellow, usually white 
at the bottom and green and sometimes red 


at the top. They absorb water like a 
sponge, because they are full of cells, 
built like little bird houses and fitted to- 
gether like a honey comb with holes in the 
sides of the cells opposite each other. 
These holes let the water through rapidly 
when they are wet and let the air through 
when they are dry. 


land at the outlet, 
then strike off in the back country. Some- 
where within three miles of the outlet 
you may find a nice pair, that is, if you 
are in luck. Never mind who left them 
there. It was not the Chief for he never 
owned a pair; but if you find them they 
are YOURS. 








NE Saturday morning 
O in the early part of 
May I stood looking 
at the freshly harrowed soil 
which was to become my 
war garden. The Boy Scout 
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beans that originally con- 
tained 150 plants only 238 
were spared. The tomato 
proposition was still worse. 
I would put in a dozen 
young plants one day and 
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Council had procured this 

land and Scouts had prepared it for culti- 
vation. I was eager to make my debut in 
agriculture on my 100-foot square patch. 

I began the planting by taking stakes 
and string and forming straight rows of 
holes in which I planted the corn Bantam 
sweet corn was to be my principal crop and 
I alloted three-fourths of the ground for it. 

Planting 600 hills of corn by hand is 
“some” task and as I worked I saw that 
the prevailing heat of 70° would make me 
“lay off’ occasionally. I took frequent 
rests. At 10 o'clock I ate lunch. Then I 
had planted about one-third of the corn. 
At 11 o’clock work was reluctantly re- 
sumed and by noon half of the field was 
finished. On the twelfth day of May the 
whole garden, vegetables and all was 
planted. 

On my next visit I found the peas up 
but otherwise the garden presented a piti- 
able appearance. A hungry horse had 
found pasture in the field and there had 


been nothing to check his desire for roll- 
ing on the nice, soft seedbeds. My dreams 
of a rich harvest faded. Before this I 
had seen no drawbacks to my wonderful 
garden. Now I could see nothing but 
drawbacks. 

To state them specifically: In addition 
to the proximity of the horse I lived five 
miles from the garden and had to travel 
back and forth by bicycle. 

Clayey soil would require much hoeing 
on account of its tendency to harden in the 
hot sun. 

Indications showed the land to be in- 
fested with quack grass, a terrible pest 
which would. require much more hoeing. 

From June 1 to July 1 things were dis- 
couraging. The trouble with the horse 
was finally overcome by complaint to the 
owners, but my puny piants were helpless 
before other invaders—the cut-worms. On 
account of this it was necessary to replant 
many of the vegetables. In a fine row of 
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come the next to find per- 


haps five still living. The spiteful cut- 
worms would cut down a plant, evidently 
merely to have the satisfaction of seeing 
it rot. However, hard work finally won 
out and when the worms were gone 382 to- 
mato plants were flourishing. 

But this first month of summer laxity 
with the hoe made my garden look like 
a weed experiment station. One day I re- 
ceived a letter inviting me to compete in a 
scout garden contest. You can imagine 
my state of mind at the idea of my weed 
patch being entered in a contest, but I 
tilled out the card none the less and sent 
it in for luck. 

The month of July was spent in working 
hard on the garden. Strenuous hoeing en- 
abled me to clear up the cornfield in two 
weeks. I learned the sad meaning of “dull 
as a hoe” and consequently bought a file 
for hoe sharpening so that I got much 
better results. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Author of “Don Strong, of the Well Patrol” 
Illustrated by Walt Louderback 





looked back. The first time the Scouts were visible; the 
second time they were gone. The cries of good luck grew 
fainter and ceased. They were alone. 

“There’s one of two things to do,” said Don in a voice 
that trembled with excitement. “We do not know whether 
our trail crosses the others. We must either go cautious, 

or go fast in the hopes that they don’t cross. If we 

go fast, we may get to the treasure first.” 
“All right,” said Tim; “fast. Let’s find that blaze. 

If you get it, give a low whistle.” 


CHAPTER IX 


Tue Ficutr In THE ‘Woops 


EXT day Tim found the whole patrol, except Alex, at 

Don’s yard. Ritter culled him a lucky stiff, and Wally 

N looked at him with envy. They made him feel, for the 
first time, that he was one of the “big” scouts. 
There wasn’t going to be much cooking stuff taken along. 
A little coffee, and a little bacon—nothing else. Perhaps 
they would not have time to cook even that much. If they 
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‘Mr. Wall until a turn hid them. 


reached the treasure place and found the treasure gone, 


they would have to try to overtake the finders before they 


got out. That would mean hustle. 


They decided on pilot biscuit and the always dependable 


beans. A blanket each and a poncho, a watch and 
a compass. Tim was for leaving the poncho out 
and taking a chance on rain, but Don said no. 

“Ax,” said Tim. “We'll need that, anyway. I'll 
go home and put an edge on mine.” He ground 
it until it was almost razor sharp. 

Next morning’ he prepared his haversack, and 
rolled and strapped his blanket. 

There was nothing to do now but wait for din- 
ner. Twenty minutes past noon he had his arms 
through the straps of the haversack and was on 
his way to headquarters. 

The feverish troop had already assembled. It 
still lacked fifteen minutes of one o’clock when 
Mr. Wall appeared. 

“All here?” the Scoutmaster asked. , “We'll start.” 

The treasure hunting teams were treated as 
something precious on the way out. Scouts took 
turns carrying their packs so as to have them 
fresh when they entered the woods. 

In the general excitement, the miles slipped away 
unnoticed. All at once the woods were ahead. Mr. 
Wall halted the column and called the teams. 

“I want you to compare your watches with 
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They separated and worked among the trees. 
A long time later, it seemed, Tim found the blaze. 
It pointed north. He whistled softly, cautiously. 
A whistle answered him. Don’s footsteps sounded 
frightfully loud in the stillness. 

They started north as fast as they could go. 
Three hundred feet on they found the second blaze. 
They lost the third and had to retrace their steps 
twice before finding it. The fourth was easy, but 
after that they encountered a patch of dense un- 
dergrowth and a section of fallen trees, where they 
had to separate and search once more. Don found 
the mark. Their watches said ten minutes of five. 

“Let’s go on until almost dark,” Tim whispered. 
There was a sound off on their right. He clutched 
Don’s arm, and they stood like statues. By and 
by they relaxed. 

“Must have been a squirrel or something,” said 
Tim. They advanced cautiously. 

The fright had thrown them out of their reckon- 
ing. They did not remember in which specific 
direction they had been heading. After a while 
they had the uncomfortable feeling that they had 
gone on farther than the ordinary distance be- 
tween blazes. 

So they began again. They worked at a ten- 
sion, running when they could. %t did not take 
long to get out of sight of each other. 


mine.” The Scoutmaster’s time-piece said ten 7 This time it was Tim who finally found the 
minutes of three. Don and the others set their ¢ blaze. He whistled—no answer. He whistled again 
watches. “ —still no answer. It was growing dusky, and he 


“At 3:30,” Mr. Wall continued, “each team will 
enter the woods. Some place near where it enters 
it will find the first blaze. At 8:30. Is that clear?” 

They said it was. He led them to a point a 
quarter of a mile on. 

“Here’s where the Wolves go in. 
Eagles follow me.” 

The other patrols went on, nervous, high- 
strung. The Wolves were left alone. 

Tim watched the group that followed 
Every- 
thing from now would be mysterious, un- 
known. 

Don stood with his watch in his hand. 
All at once he put it away. 

“Three-thirty, Tim.” They walked to- 
ward the woods. 

The patrol followed them to the edge 
and stopped. They waved their hands and 
stepped among the trees. Twice they 


Foxes and 
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“Why 
didn’t we 
bring a trowel?” 


did not want to become separated for the night. 
He put his fingers between his lips. 

He did not mean to whistle loudly, but 
in the quiet woods his summons echoed 
shrilly. His heart gave a frightened leap. 
Gee, suppose anybody was near! 

Don came crashing through the woods. 
“For the love of Mike, Tim, why did you 
do that?” he demanded sharply. 

Tim bristled. It was one thing for him 
to blame himself; it was another for Don 
to find fault. “I wanted you to hear me,” 
he answered shortly. 

“TI did hear you.” 

“Well, why ‘didn’t you answer?” 

“I thought I heard something else. 
You'll have every Eagle and Fox around us.” 

“I'll have every Eagle and Fox around 
us,” Tim thought. “See! I’m the one 
who’s spoiling things.” 
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They started again. Don was sorry he 
had spoken so hastily. So far Tim had 
been a real partner. He made up his mind 
that he’d think twice before he spoke 
sharply again. You had to handle a fellow 
like Tim with gloves. 

As for Tim, the hot, angry blood was 
still in his cheeks. What did Don mean by 
jumping on him? He wouldn’t stand for 
it. He was to blame! How about Don 
being to blame for 
not answering the 
signal? 

“Tim,” Don called 
from the rear. 
“How about mak- 
ing camp? It’s get- 
ting late.” 

“Nothing doing,” 
Tim. “We're 
between blazes. In 
the morning we 


said 


wouldn’t know 
which way to 
start.” 

Tim was just 


stubborn enough to 
to listen to 
reason. Besides, he 
felt that his judg- 
ment 

tioned. 

“We'll camp at 
the next blaze,” he 
“Then we'll 
know where we are.” 

After a moment 
of hesitation Don 
followed. The way was best. 

They soon reached the blaze. Tim began 
to gather leaves and young twigs for his 
bed. Before long he knew that he had 
blundered again. It took time to make a 
camp bed properly, and the failing light 
would not give him the time. He had made 
camp too late. 

The kowledge of his second mistake in- 
creased his ill humor. He spread his pon- 
cho and sat on the bed. Don still gathered 
leaves. ? 

“Trying to rub it in,’ Tim reflected. 
“Just like telling me, ‘See, why didn’t you 
camp when I said so.’” 

Don dove into his pack, and brought out 


refuse 


was ques- 


said. 


easiest 


a can. 

“How about eats, Tim?” 

Tim was disgusted with the whole ad- 
venture. In this black mood he did not 
relish the thought of cold food in the dark. 
He wanted a light, and a hot drink—some- 
thing to chase away the gloom. 

He kicked together some wood. 
broke small twigs and made a pile. 
he drew out matches. 

Don was opening a can. 
Tim?” 

“I'm going to have a fire.” 

“Fire?” Don dropped the can. “Good 
night! do you want the Eagles and Foxes 
coming down and gobbling us?” 

“Piffle!” said Tim. “Do you think they’ll 
sit around in the dark? Anyway, I want a 
cup of coffee.” 

Don drew a deep breath. Why hadn’t 
he brought Andy Ford? However, it was 
too late for regrets. One of those times 
had come, 
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He 
Then 


“What’s wrong, 





“There'll be no fire,” he said in a voice 
he did not recognize as his own. 

“There will be a fire,’ Tim _ retorted. 
“f worked as hard as you today and I’m 
not going to put up with crazy notions. 
Who ever heard of a night camp and no 


fire?” 
Don’s fingers twitched. He was the 
leader here, and he had said no fire. The 


scout law read obedience. It wasn’t fair 








Don, battle mad, sprang to his feet and 
rushed. 

That rush was a mistake. Tim’s fist 
caught him as he came in, and staggered 
him. Another blow shook him up. And 
then a third blow sent him to the ground 


again. He was beaten, winded, and all but 
sobbing. 
“I guess you’ve got enough now,” said 


There was no answer. He turned 
away and found 
his matches. 

The sound of 
the match box 
being opened 
brought Don to 
his knees. Tim, 
muttering, 
scraped the 
match. 

Don struggled 
to his feet. The 
tiny flame seemed 
to fill him with a 
new strength. If 
necessary, he 
would fight again, 
and again, and 
again. An iron 
doggedness was 
in his blood—the 
same doggedness 
that nerves men 
to sacrifice every- 
thing for  prin- 


Tim. 





Sometimes a fist came through his guard and stung him and made him wince. 


for a fellow to get bullheaded and smash 
the rules. 

Tim scraped the match. 
tiny flame. 

Don took a step forward. “Tim—” 

“Oh, forget it,’ said Tim. He was going 
to light that fire, even if he put it out a 
moment afterwards. He shielded the match 
with his hands and bent over the wood. 

There was no other way—not if Tim 
were twice as big. Don’s heart was in his 
throat. He was afraid. Nevertheless, 
without hesitation, he knocked Tim’s hands 
apart, and the match went out. 

“You will, will you?” cried Tim. 
scrambled to his feet and rushed. 

There was not much light. What there 
was aided Don, for Tim could not make 
full use of his superior weight and strength. 
One rush followed another. Don kept 
striking out and stepping aside. Some- 
times a fist came through his guard and 
stung him and made him wince. Always, 
ever since becoming Patrol Leader, he had 
feared that he and Tim would some day 
clash. Now the fight was on. 

Slowly, as blows stung him, his blood 
quickened. The boy in front of him had 
spoiled much scouting. If he could only 
give him the thrashing he deserved. If he 
only could! He set his teeth. He would 
thrash him. He swung, and felt a sharp 
pain in his knuckles. 

“Tl get you for that,” roared Tim. 

Don scarcely felt the blows. A hard 
knock caught him off his balance and sent 
him sprawling. 

“Got enough?” Tim demanded, breathing 
heavily. 


It burst into a 


He 


ciple. Tim might 
thrash him again 
—but he could 
not light that fire! 

“Drop it!” he cried. 

Tim guarded the match. 
he demanded. 

“Drop it, or I'll fight you again!” 

“And [ll lick you again,” said Tim. 
touched the flame to the dry leaves. 

Don sprang forward and scattered the 
fire with a kick. Tim leaped to his feet, 
furious. This time he’d see that he wasn’t 
bothered again. 

The scattered fire was burning fitfully in 
two or three clumps. There was just light 
enough to see things hazily. Tim, with his 
fist drawn back, caught a glimpse of Don’s 
white face. He stared, and his hands fell 
slowly to his sides. 

The fire went out of-his blood. He felt , 
suddenly uncomfortable, and small, and/ 
beaten. The fitful blazes dwindled and 
went out. The woods were in darkness. 

After a time Tim turned away. He 
dropped on his poncho and sat with his 
face in his hands. 


“Want more?’ 


He 


CHAPTER X 
Goop Luck anp Bap 


HERE was not much sleep that night. 

The beds were too uncomfortable. 

Tim, lying awake, had lots of time to 
think, and as he tossed in the darkness, the 
voice of his conscience reproached him 
sternly. 

At the first gray light he was out of bed. 
Last evening the trail had crossed running 
water. He went back, filled his canteen 
and washed. The water was like ice. The 


early morning air had a biting edge. Shiv- 
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ering, he rolled down his sleeves and but- 
toned his collar snug, and wished that the 
sun were up. 

Don was about when he got back to 
camp. One of the patrol leader's lips was 
puffed. Tim looked away quickly. A cup 
of hot coffee would have put the early 
- morning chill to rout, but not for anything 

would he have suggested a fire. He pre- 
tended to poke through his things, trying 
to kill time, trying not to look at his com- 
panion, trying to figure out how they were 
going to get through breakfast. That Don 
was sore on him for keeps he did not 
doubt. 

Don pulled a towel from his haversack. 
“How’s the water?” he asked. His voice 
was forced, as though he had strained him- 
self to speak. 

Tim’s mouth dropped. 
real? 

“Cold,” he gulped. 

“Look for dry pine. 
much smoke.” 

Tim gathered wood, and his face burned. 
He saw what the patrol leader 
meant—a fire stood a good chance of 
passing unnoticed now. Flame would 
not reflect, and smoke would mingle 
with the rising mist. Last night a 
fire would have been madness. He 
could see it all now, and he could 
see, too, the sorry part he had Hf 


played. 

“i always was a bonehead,” he 
told himself bitterly. The feeling 
that he had been brought intv the 
woods for some _ selfish purpose 
dwindled and died. Perhaps what 
had happened in the signalling test 
had been an honest mistake, just as 
Don said. He began to sense, dimly, 
that in all the troubled weeks of the 
contest, the patrol leader had been 
working for something big, some- 
thing clean. 

He had everything ready for the 
match long before Don came _ back 
from the brook. They made a small, 
cautious fire. The water came to a 
boil. They hastened to fry bacon 
before the fire died out. There was 
still some heat when the bacon was 
done, and they dumped their beans 
into the hot pan. 

Then quickly they killed the fire with 
dirt and water, and the discovery from 
that source was over. The hot coffee 
routed the morning chill. Not once were 
last night’s happenings mentioned. Tim 
breathed with relief as the minutes passed. 
They took the trail. Before they had 
gone far the sun broke over the horizon 
and faintly touched the tops of the trees. 

There was still some restraint between 
them. But as they hurried among the 
trees, Don gave thanks that he had forced 
himself to speak and had broken the ice. 
For Tim was almost pathetically eager to 
show good will—picking the hardest tasks 
and the roughest paths, and squirming un- 
bidden into doubtful corners to sound 
them out. 

Every step now. increased their chances 
of encountering the other patrols. They 
passed the fourth blaze since leaving camp, 
and then the fifth. The trees became 


Gee! was this— 


Pine doesn’t make 
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thicker; the foliage denser. The sun was 
almost shut out. Even the sounds of the 
birds were hushed. 

Don halted. “We must be getting near 
the end of the trail. We've come about a 
mile.” 

Tim’s voice trembled. 
rush for it!” 

Don shook his head. “Too dangerous. 
We'll go ahead, stop and listen, and go 
ahead again.” 

Now listening breathlessly, now darting 
forward, now 
creeping, they 
slowly forged 
ahead. Two more 
blazes were passed. 


“Let’s make a 


They found the 
next. It was 
marked: 

- ——-)— —- 


“The end of the 
trail,’ said Don in 


a whisper. 

“Maybe 
we're here 
first,’ said 
Tim. 

They dared 
not take the 
chance of 
haste. Rival 
scouts might 
be waiting, 
hidden, to 
pounce on 


them. They 
listened, 
while _ their 
hearts beat 


heavily. 

“I’m going forward,” said Tim at last, 
and edged out. Soon they knew that 
neither the Eagles nor the Foxes had yet 
reached the goal. 

They began a frantic search. They 
wanted to find the treasure and get away. 
Not a sound broke the stillness but bird 
calls and their own footsteps. Yet they 
knew that from out some place among the 
trees, scouts were stealing toward them. 
They went out in a wide circle and worked 
in, and found nothing. 

“Mr. Wall wouldn’t make this too hard,” 
said Tim. “He’s left some sign. How 
could he hide it?” 

“Among tree branches,” said Don, “or in 
a hollow, or in the ground—” 

“That’s it,” cried Tim. “Burying would 
leave a sign—freshly turned earth. Come 
on.” 

They searched again in nervous hurry, 
and kept looking over their shoulders as 











He fell, cried out sharply 
and rolled to the bottom. 





though trying to peer through the veil of 
trees. Don saw no earth that looked fresh, 
but he did see a suspicious mound near a 
tree. He put his feet on the spot. His 
heel sank softly. 

“Tim!” he called. 

Tim came running. “That’s it. Why 
didn’t we bring a trowel?” He dug at the 
earth with his ax. Don unslung his hav- 
ersack, pulled out the frying pan, and 
scooped with the pan handle. 

The sweat rolled into their eyes. All 

at once ‘Tim’s ax hit 











something softer and 
more yielding than’ the 
earth. 

“She’s here, Don. Gee! 


she’s here.” He dropped 
the ax and worked with 
his hands. By degrees 
the top of a paste-board 
box appeared. They loos- 
ened the earth around the 
sides, found grips for 
their fingers, and pulled. 
The box came out. It 
was tied with — string, 
and could have been in 
the ground only a few 
days. 

The prize was theirs. 
In their excitement they 
hugged each other joy- 
ously. 

“You did it, Tim,” cried 


Don. “You get the 

credit.” 
“You found it,’ Tim said _huskily. 
“You'd have found it without me.- You—” 


Something he had kept bottled all morning, 
something he had never expected to say, 
tumbled from his lips. “You should have 
knocked my block off last night.” 

“Forget it,’ Don muttered lamely, but 
his eyes flamed with a new light. He knew 
now that he had made no mistake in bring- 
ing Tim into the woods. 

They stood with that queer awkwardness 
that moves boys when they bare their 
hearts. Tim fingered the string around the 
box. 

“Say, if we could open this—” 

The spell was broken. They cut the 
string and lifted the cover. Inside, packed 
in a soft bed of cotton, was a prize that 
shone out at them with a soft splendor— 
the Scoutmaster’s Cup. 

“One little beauty!” breathed Tim. “If 
we lost it—” 

“Let’s get out of here,’ Don cried in 
fright. He ran for his haversack. They 
took the back trail. 

“We had better go easy,” Tim said in a 


low voice, “until we're sure there’s no 
chance of meeting the Eagles or the 
Foxes—” 

“Sssh!” Don caught his arm. 


Was that a noise? After a time it came 
again—the dry swish of dead leaves and 
the sharp crackle of dead wood. 

Tim put his lips to Don’s ears. 
there—to the right.” 

Another silence. 
farther off. 

“They’re at the last blaze,” Tim whisp- 
ered. “This is too close for comfort.” 

They made off with stealthy caution. 
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Then the noise again, 

























































Whenever they found clear ground they 
hurried, but for the most part it was 
slow work. All at once came a faint 
ery. _ 

“They've found the empty hole,” cried 
Tim. “Now they’il be after us.” 

“How will they know which way we 
went?” Don asked. Nevertheless, he hur- 
ried. 

Ten minutes later they paused to listen. 
Far back of them they heard something 
that made them look at each other anx- 
iously. 

“Can’t waste time here,” said Tim. 

At first, when they paused again, there 
was silence. Then came that which told 
them of pursuit. Don’s pulse quickened. 

“They've got our trail, Tim!” 

“They're following our blazes,” said Tim. 
“We'll fool them. Let’s strike off here to 
the east.” 

They swung off at a right angle. Neces- 
sity counseled that they face the unknown. 
Tim pulled out his compass. 

When next they listened, the sounds of 
pursuit were gone. 

“We've shaken them,” said Don, and 
drew a long breath of relief. 

An hour later they came to a slight 
ravine with a brook flowing along the bot- 
tom. 

“Tl fill the canteens,” said Don, and 
scrambled down the bank. A stone slipped 
under his foot, he fell, cried out sharply, 
and rolled to the bottom. When Tim 
reached him he was sitting up and unlacing 
one shoe. 

It did not take them long to know the 
truth. The ankle was sprained. 

Tim dipped his scarf in the water and 
wrapped it around the hurt. Of course, 
it might be a slight sprain, or it might be 
severe. Don kept staring at the foot and 
frowning. Tim, whistling softly under his 
breath, changed the compress twice. 

“It hasn’t swollen much,” said Don. 
“Maybe I could walk on it.” 

“Here,” said Tim; “lean on my arm.” 

Don hobbled. The pain was slight. He 
could walk on the foot if he favored it 
carefully, but speed was out of the ques- 
tion. He let go of the supporting arm and 
sank to the ground. 

He was a hindrance—just so much dead 
weight. The pursuing Scouts would sooner 
or later find that they were on a false 
scent, and would begin to scout the woods. 
Mr. Wall had said that the treasure had 
to be brought out safely, but he did 
not say that two Scouts had to bring 
it out. 

Don bent over the ankle. 
make a run for it, Tim.” 

“What's that?” Tim’s eyes opened wide. 
“How about you?” 

“Bring the fellows back for me after 
you get out. Hurry.” 

But instead of hurrying, Tim stood still. 
“Nothing doing,” he said. “You'd stick to 
me if I were in a fix. I'd be a fine Scout 
to run away, wouldn’t I?” 

Don bent lower over the ankle. Once 
Tim would have gone off promptly and 
have taken glory out of individual achieve- 
ment. Now he stuck. Oh, but Scouting 
was a great game when fellows P 
played it right! 
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CHAPTER XI 
Close QUARTERS 


FTER a while they bandaged the ankle 

A tightly with wet cloths. Don put 

on his shoe, but did not lace it. He 

tried to climb the ravine bank, but that 

was a bit too rough. Tim picked him up 

with a fireman’s lift and surged with him 
to the top. 

That experience set Tim to shaking his 
head. He could carry the patrol leader 
easily enough on the level, but climbing was 
a vastly harder job. 

“Wait here,” he said. 
ground looks ahead.” In ten minutes he 
was back. “Two or three ravines. You 
couldn’t make them on that foot. - We'll 
strike north and follow the brook.” 

Don puckered his eyes. “If the Eagles 
and Foxes get scouting around, that will 
throw us right into them.” 

“All right,” said Tim. “Maybe we'll cap- 
ture some Eagles and Foxes along with 
the cup.” 

At first Don limped along with one hand 
on Tim’s shoulder. By and by he found a 
stick that would answer as a cane, and let 
go the shoulder. 

“You scout ahead,” he told Tim. “We 
can guard against surprise better if we 
separate. Wait for me every little while. 
Whistle twice if anything goes wrong.” 

“How about one whistle if everything’s 
all right?” Tim asked. “Then you'll know 
where I am if I change direction.” 

“All right,” Don agreed, and Tim slipped 
away among the trees. 

After that Don was guided by the sound 
of soft, guarded whistles. Once he tried 
to hurry, and the ankle stabbed him 
cruelly. He sighed and resigned himself to 
a snail’s pace. Every now and then he 
would come upon Tim standing like a 
statue—waiting and listening. 

They had completely lost track of dis- 
tance. They did not know how far they 
were from the edge of Lonesome Woods. 
They did not even know where they were. 

The flight slowed down to a cautious ad- 
vance; so slow that Don’s tender foot 
scarcely impeded them. Tim ranged about 
tirelessly. And always his whistle, low, 
soft, kept guiding. 

Suddenly a sound halted him abruptly— 
two low, short whistles, the signal for 
danger. 

Tim came back. “They’re over there, 
Don. Quick; this way.” 

They changed their course to the east. 
Then, to the left, came unmistakably the 
faint sound of a voice. 

Again they changed their course. By and 
by, when they thought they were safe, they 
stood still and strained their ears. 

This time the sound was even nearer. 

“We can’t go back deeper into the 
woods,” Tim argued breathlessly. “Your 


“T’ll see how the 














We've got to get 


ankle won’t stand it. 
out. We can’t go to our right—there’s the 
ravine and the underbrush. If we keep go- 


ing ahead they'll overtake us. If we try 
to get off to the left we’re sure to cross 
them on an angle.” 

“Never mind me,” Don urged. 
a dash for it.” 

Tim shook his head stubbornly. 
“Wouldn’t it be fine for a Scout to leave 
his patrol leader in the lurch? Maybe we'll 
think of something. Come on; no use of 
standing here.” 

They wormed their way forward. All at 
once Tim gave a suppressed cry. 

“Look at that brush, Don. If we can get 
them off on a false scent—give me your 
haversack.” 

Tim shed his own. “Now your canteen. 
Now over there. Lie behind that brush. 
Quick.” 

Don hobbled over the dense growth. 
Watching, he saw Tim go off a short dis- 
tance and drop a haversack. Going on, he 
dropped a canteen and disappeared. 

Don expected him to come back the way 
he had gone. Instead, Tim made a wide swing 
and approached the brush from the rear. 
He lay down alongside the patrol leader. 

“TI laid the canteens and the haversacks 
in a row,” he whispered, “about a hundred 
feet apart toward the ravine. They'll think 
we went that way in a hurry and dropped 
our things so as to travel light. It will take 
them time to search that underbrush. As 
soon as they pass, we'll go off to the left. 
Every minute we'll be getting farther away 
from them.” 

“Why won’t they think we dropped the 
haversacks while heading the other way?” 
Don asked. 

“What, toward them?” Tim grinned. 
“That would have walked us right into 
their arms.” 

Don thought it out. Through a peep- 
hole in the brush he could see the first 
haversack on the ground. 

“Suppose they find it out there, Tim, 
and then yell ‘Capture! ” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“Suppose they start to search right 
around here?” 

“Gee!” Tim gave a low whistle. “I 
hadn’t thought of that. How’s this: if we 
see them coming, jump up and surprise 
them and yell ‘Capture !” 

“Suppose they yell, too?” Don asked. 
“Mr. Wall may say that two sound Scouts 
would have a better chance to capture than 
a team with one limping Scout.” 

That was reasonable. The situation be- 
came tense. If the searchers took the 
false trail and went on, all right. If they 
started to search—good night! 

They lay behind the brush and waited. 
It seemed an hour. Don had just begun 
to believe that the pursuit had gone off 
in a new direction when Tim’s hand was 
laid against his shoulder with a convulsive 
pressure. 

There had been a faint sound of crack- 
ing wood. 

Nearer it came, almost directly in front 
of them. Then another sound echoed off 
to one side. All at once a khaki-clad figure 
slipped between two trees. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Perfectly Simple, Watson! 


BY WILBUR S.BOYER 
Author of the “JohnnieKelly” Stories ZF 
Mustrated by Frank J.Rigngy F Z 











‘T3 ELL, I vow I’m ’most at wits’ 
ends,” declared Miss Susan 
Spreggs, dropping into a chair 


as the delegation of farm-hands 
left the kitchen after a stormy interview. 
“Of all the silly, superstitious critters on 
this green footstool, show me one that can 
beat farm help.” 

“Yare,” said Johnnie Kelly absently, 
flinging across the room a muff he had 
found in the box under the hat-rack. 

“Come on, Bokay,” he ordered. 

The cocker spaniel with a scurry and a 
slide landed upon the inoffensive muff 
and, bringing it to the boy, dropped it at 
his feet and stood expectantly wagging 
an expressive tail. 

“Mum—Miss Spreggs,” observed Mary, 
the maid of all work, pausing at the oven 
door with a pan of bread in her hands, 
“’scuse me, but I know there is ghosts. 
When my sister’s husband’s 
mother died, she . . .” 

“Mary Reggles!” spat out 
Miss Spreggs sharply, “I’m 
ashamed o’ you! Do you take 
stock in ‘spooks and haunts, 
too?” 

“Don’t mock at sperits and 
hants, mum, or mebbe some 
day 

“That'll do!” Miss Spreggs’s 
handsome masculine face red- 
dened with anger and her eyes 
flashed. She pointed to the 
yard, where the group of men 
who had just left the kitchen 
were gathered around the , 
most vociferous member of 
their party. 
haunts and goblins and ghosts 
always hangs around where 
there’s a lot of ignorant no- 
bodies to believe in ’em.” 

Her eyes lit upon Kaiser as 
that intelligent animal re- 
trieved the muff for the sec- 
ond time from behind the 
wood-box. 

“John Kelly!” she stormed 
as she made for the dog, 
“saints alive! what aire you 
doing with my .muff?” 

“It’s an awful old ee Miss 
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Spreggs.” 
“Old one? It’s the only one 
I got. Git out o’ here, 
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“It’s strange how o 


Kaiser!” She rescued her chattel and 
assisted the dog out of the kitchen 
with her toe. The spaniel slunk away 
with his tail between his legs, more 
offended than hurt. “As for you, John 


" Kelly, I wonder what mischief you'll 


git into next. Go about your chores 
before I boot you out, too!” 

“Yes’m,” replied Johnnie, who knew her 
bark was worse than her bite. “What’s the 
matter with the Zee house, Miss Spreggs?” 

“Absolutely nothing. The place has been 
empty for a long time. I bought it in on 
foreclosure and this year I’ve cultivated 
every bit of both farms and consequently 
I need more hands and I must use that 
house to quarter some of them. It’s handy, 
not being more than three hundred yards 
from this very doorstep, and it’s still got 
a few pieces of antique furniture and odds 
and ends of the Zees’ downstairs—nothin’ 
upstairs—so it can be lived in. But some 
good-for-nothing natives in this neighbor- 
hood has got hold of my men and talked 
them full of the old rumor how the Zee 
mansion is haunted by the ghost of the 
Hessian spy who was brought here in 
chains by General Herkimer during the 






















said about chains rattling there last night; 
and the whole kit and bilin’ of them come 
skootin’ over to the barn to spend the rest 
of the night.” 

“But I heard ’em myself, Miss Spreggs,” 
insisted Mary, “the evenin’ you sent me 
and Mart over to clean up to git ready 
for the men. We was down in the lib’ry 
stackin’ wood by the fireplace and jest 
overhead we heard chains go, chink, chink, 
chinkle-chinkle-chinkle, jest like _ that, 
ond...” 

Miss Spreggs snorted. “Yes! and you 
two superstitious ignoramuses come tearin’ 
over here white around the gills.” 

Johnnie was gazing through the doorway 
at the disconsolate Kaiser waiting outside 
by the well with eyes fixed on the kitchen. 
“Say, Miss Spreggs, you should oughter 
hire Shearlock Holl-mes to sleuth that 
ghost.” 

“Shearlock Holl-mes?) What are you 
talking about? ... Oh, you mean Sher- 
lock Holmes.” She had to smile in spite of 
her annoyance. 

“Yare, the detectif.” 

“Stop your nonsense and run along. 
You're just trying to kill time.” 


Revolu- Johnnie paid no attention to her com- 
tion and mand. “There ain't no such thing as 
hanged to ghosts, is there?” 
the rafters “Certainly not.” 
in the gar- “Well, if somethin’ is rattlin’ chains in 
ret. You that place, why not find out what’s doin’ 
heard what it? Let me be the detectif.” 
? these fools Mary’s eyes widened in horror. “Oh, 
—_ don’t tempt the powers of 
bal . _* 
> evil, Johnnie,” she gasped. 
ae, / “The chains!—that ghost !— 
fan aut’: 7 it’s the devil’s work!” 
» ty “Don’t git so pop-eyed, 
{ ji~ — Mary,” advised the boy sooth- 
§ Ss ingly. “If the Old Boy tries 
é. 4 <j AM to muss it up with me, Ill 
RY ro! . he "ae bring you one o’ his horns as a 
= iy eV = souvenir—or that pointed 
> thing on the end of his tail.” 
“Qh-o-0, you wicked boy!” 
! g quavered Mary in a wailing 
4 aS falsetto, wringing with both 











hands her apron as if it were 
a wet dish cloth, “you'll be 
punished for bein’ disrespect- 
ful to—~ 

“Hold your tongue!” com- 
manded Miss Spreggs. “What 
is your plan, John?” 

“T ain’t got no plan,” con- 
fessed Johnnie, “only jist to 
go there and find out.” 


Johnnie Kelly was lost in 


an atmosphere of make-be- 
lieve as he tiptoed along 
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the road with exaggerated caution, a lan- 
tern swinging in one hand, a stout club 
in the other. He was talking aloud as if 
reading from a book, though his only 
companion was the dog trotting at his 
heels with something in his mouth. 

“A stiff breeze was blowin’ and muddy 
clouds was beatin’ it across the nroon that 
evenin’ when the great detectif, Shearlock 
Holl-mes, sneaked towards the haunted 
house, followed by his trusty friend, Doc 
Watson. Hey, Watson, where are yer?” 

He spied the dog. 

“Watson, old scout, what . . .? Gee! 
dat ain’t a muff, you boob! dat’s some- 
body’s fur hat. Dat’s a fierce stunt! 
T’ink o’ my repetation! The great detec- 
tif’s trusty friend swipes a hat!... Give 
it to me for safe 
keepin’s, or Sookie’ll 
go blamin’ me. Come 
on now.” 

The pair passed 
into the _ half-acre 
dooryard of the Zee 
place and John- 
nie continued 
his recitation. 
“Woppin’ big trees 
was rustlin’ and 
moanin’ over their 
heads ‘cause of the 
wind; and it was 
gloomy somethiw 
fierce underneat’ 
*em. In front was 
a two story frame 
dwellin’ with a—a 
attic, all white and 
spooky lookin’ like 
—like—Gee whiz! if SX 
it don’t look jist like 
a skull!” 

The generous por- 
tico with its half 
dozen columns was 
the grinning jaw; above, two bare win- 
dows suggested the empty eye-holes. 

“Bah, Watson!” He eyed the dog dis- 
dainfully. Kaiser did not seem in the 
least perturbed. “I’m ashamed o’ you 
losin’ your nerve! It’s your old imagina- 
tion, that’s what. Come on.” 

The pair stepped upon the porch. The 
old fashioned key, as big as a tack-ham- 
mer, squeaked in the hand-wrought lock, 
and the Indian-proof half doors groaned on 
their massive hinges. The boy’s footsteps 
resounded in the dark, cavernous hall, still 
set with the haircloth furniture of three 
generations ago. 

“Good evenin’, Mr. 
claimed in a bold voice. 

“OOK! ook! ook!” the syllable re- 
verberated up the stairway and thinned 
out to hollow, ghostly murmurs in the 
deserted chambers above. 

There was something uncanny about the 
place, the time, and the sound that made 
Johnnie cock his head to one side; but 
the only answer was the moan of the wind, 
the rattle of neglected windows, and the 
mournful squeak of shutters a century 
old. 


Spook,” he pro- 


He lifted the lantern above his head, 
but its light merely emphasized the 
shadows. 
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“All right, Mr. Spy-ghost, if you won't 
talk now, me and Doc’ll wait till you feel 
acquainted more.” 


“ORE — ORE — uaw! haw! haw!” the 


house echoes cackled derisively so that 
Johnnie took several steps backward be- 
fore regaining control of his limbs. 


“Shucks!” The dog received another re- 
proachful look, though he seemed not the 
least disturbed. “There ain’t nothin’ to 
be scared about, Watson, you coward! 
Jist leave everythin’ to me.” 

They entered the room on the right, the 
boy’s heels and the dog’s claws resounding 
sharply on the hewn oak floor. Upon a 
small table near the fireplace Johnnie de- 












posited the lantern, the club, and the cap 
recovered from the dog. With half closed 
eyelids and bowed head he peered about 
furtively in true detective style. F 

“Now we'll look around for clews. Git 
out your note-book, me dear Watson. 
Clews is always near the floor—put that 
down.” 

By the fireplace lay a stack of wood 
with kindlings close at hand. 

“Ah, ha! what have we here?—a pipe— 
smells like I knowed it.—Very simple, 
Watson, very simple. Dere ain't another 
man on the place could stand that pipe 
*cept Mart, so put down how I knowed 
he’d been here. Besides, Mary said so— 
but cut that out—it’d be a dead give-away 
in the book.” 

Prodigally Shearlock MHoll-mes Kelly 
piled up kindlings and quartered logs and 
touched a match to the heap. As the white 
birch flamed and snapped the dog 
stretched his head on his paws towards the 
fire and Johnnie turned his back to the 
blaze to survey the surroundings. 

“De lib’ry was big and dismal,” he re- 
cited, “twicet as high as it should oughter 
be, and a lot o’ empty bookcases piled up 
to reach the cobwebs and shadows. The 
great detectif relasped plop into the arm- 
chair, puttin’ his finger tips together with 








his head dropped down on his chest, while 
his friend—Huh!—Well, put it down—his 
friend Watson laid on his stomach in front 
o’ the fire and wiggled his ears.” 

The boy spread his legs toward the fire 
as he went on. 

“*Watson,’ says Holl-mes, almost clos- 
in’ his eyes, ‘all o’ my mysteries has been 
awful easy to git a hunch on because I 
always use big gobs of obseevation. Ob- 
seevation, me dear Watson, is de big 
HOW. How did I know when you met 
that skunk? Easy, Doc, easy—I don’t 
even need to tell yer. And how do I 
know you jist had a bite? Perfectly 
simple, Doc, simply simple—my obseeva- 
tion seen you scratch your ear with your 
Tight behind leg jist a minnit ago.” 

For a time the 
youngster amused 
himself with his de- 
tective play; but 
gradually he became 
less loquacious. <A 
long time he _ sat 
with closed eyes 
while the fire died 
down, and the dog 
closed his eyes, too, 
The snap of a board 
here, the wall-paper 
cracking there, the 
wind quarreling 
with the windows 
and shingles and 
wailing dolefully 
among the pines and 
locusts, all served 
to call attention to 
the absence of hu- 
man sound. 

Suddenly the boy 
stiffened into rigid 
attention, for above 
the library there 
was a distinct clank- 
It sent a chill racing up his 


ing rattle. 
spine to the roots of his hair. 


“Chains!” he whispered 
brow wrinkled. 

Another clinking followed. A furious 
jangle ended with a thud, and a flake of 
plaster fell on Johnnie’s knee. 

“Awk!” was the exclamation—as near 
as it can be represented in print—that 
was forced out of his throat. 

It was several seconds before the detec- 
tive found breath to speak. Kaiser pricked 
up his ears end gave a low growl. 

“Hey! quit your foolin’!’ shouted 
Johnnie in an injured tone; but he kept 
his eyes riveted upon the fire, not being 
able to summon enough nerve to look to- 
ward the ceiling. 

There was one jangling rattle, ... 
quiet. 

Kaiser growled once more, but was too 
lazy to lift his head from his paws. 

“Geehorsefat !” exclaimed Johnnie. 

The silence was prolonged, broken only 
by the lugubrious howl of the wind. He 
could feel the goose-flesh creep over him. 
And just as he had concluded that the 
haunt was frightened away, it returned 
and started anew. 

“Gee whiz!” ejaculated the boy, crouch- 
ing into the chair and holding his head over 
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hoarsely, his 


then 














as if expecting something to fall upon him. 

The fire burned low. Johnnie’s spirits 
ebbed with the dying blaze as he listened 
to the creaking and snapping of the old 
house, vying in gruesomeness with the 
whistle and moan of the wind now in- 
creased to the force of a gale. 

He rose to his feet, though his knees did 
not want to stay under him. They re- 
ceived a disgusted look, “Hold still, you 
boobs! What you scared about? There 
ain’t no such ting as ghosts.” 

Kaiser got up, stretched back, then 
forward, and gaped, as if saying, “What! 
are you going to take me away from this 
snug fire?” But he followed Johnnie as 
the boy tiptoed to the hallway, lantern in 
one hand, club grasped tightly in the 
other. The boy waited with long ears and 
bated breath while boards cracked and 
wind-blasts shook the ancient building and 
moaned through the giant keyhole in the 
quaint front door. 

After a spell he took a deep breath and 
gritted his teeth. 

“See here, Watson, if you was a dead 
one, wouldn’t you find somethin’ better to 
do than go around scarin’ the stomach 
out o’ live ones? ‘Sure! says you. All 
right. Spirits ain’t fools, so there ain’t no 
haunts and ghosts. What’s makin’ that 
noise over the lib’ry is somethin’ -that 
won't like the taste o’ this ¢lub. . . . Come 
on, sharpen your pencil, Doc; there’s goin’ 
to be some roughhouse, because why? 
Perfectly simple, Watson: if that spook 
could lick me, he’d a’ been down here and 
done it long ago.” 

Pretending to spit on his hands, he 
took a firm grip on the stick, and with the 
lantern held over his head started cau- 
tiously up the wide stairs. 

Ten minutes later, the dog at his heels, 
he came laughing and chuckling down 
again and entered the library, his hands 
behind him, head bowed, once more the 
detective. 

“What did I say, me dear Watson? 
What did I say? Jist obseevation. Byme- 
by when-I warm my insides Ill go 
fetch Miss Spreggs and them fool farmers 
and reveal the secret in style.” 

He stooped to put wood on the embers. 
Down the chimney came a puff of wind 
which blew ashes into his face. He 
straightened up, rubbing his eyes; and, 
forgetting his play, he raised 
his gaze for the first time to a 
level with the mantel over the 
fireplace. 

He fell back into the chair 
with a gasp, for two shiny orbs 
glared at him. 

He stared and stared, fairly 
pushing his eyeballs out, till the 
fire, growing brighter, aided the 
lantern light and he could make 
out a big black cat sitting be- 
side the clock and boring him 
with its yellow eyes. A terrifi¢ 
gust shook the building to its 
foundations, and that cat 
swayed back and forth with a 
silly twist and nodded its head. 

“Scat!” yelled the boy; but the cat sat 
and bobbed and swung away a bit and 
teetered back ‘to face him again. 

The firelight got still brighter and re- 
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vealed the cat grinning from ear to ear 
and rocking back and forth most vigor- 
ously. 

_ Without taking his wild eyes from the 
creature, Johnnie groped behind for some- 
thing to lay his hands on, and his fingers 
clutched nothing heavier than the old fur 


hat. He let it fly with all his might 
straight at that grin. The cat was knocked 
over backwards and he heard its head 
crack against the wall; but, pop! up it 
came a-smirking and swung forward till 
he could see the top of its head; without 
stopping, it rolled over backwards again 
and reeled sidewise and twisted around; 
and by-and-by its rolling got smaller and 
smaller, and it just sat and toppled and 
grinned its diabolical grin. 

From the first instant of laying eyes on 
that thing, Johnnie Kelly lost control of 
himself. The shock had thrown his nerves 
into a panic: his powers of interpretation 
of his observations were chaotic. With 
excited, fumbling haste he groped for his 
club; and it, too, went hurtling toward 
that demon smirk. 

The cat crashed against the wall, still 
grinning, then rebounded straight off the 
mantel at the thoroughly overwrought boy. 

“Excuse ME!” he yelled and bolted for 
the door. 

Nor did he stop running until he threw 
himself against Miss Spreggs’ kitchen door, 
stumbled over the doorsiil, and sprawled 
on the floor half way across the room in 
the midst of a startled group of farm- 
hands. 

“For lands’ sakes!” ejaculated Miss 
Spreggs, “here he is, now.” 

“The devil’s after him! the devil’s after 
him!” screamed Mary, and two or three 
of the men drew farther from the door. 

“Hold your tongue, Mary!” snapped the 
woman boss, “or you'll find someone worse 
than him after you.” 

It brought Johnnie to his senses. He 
sat up, blowing like a horse with the 
heaves. 

“T,”—puff—‘jist thought”—puff—‘you’d 
like to hear about it in a hurry,” he ex- 
plained. 

“Hum!” said Miss Spreggs, “we ain’t in 
such a hurry as all that.” She studied the 
boy a few minutes, arms akimbo, an 
amused twitching of her lips the only sign 
of her. thoughts, while Johnnie recovered 





his breath. The men stood around gaping 
expectantly, and Mary, overcome by her 
emotions, wiped her hands over and over 
on her apron. 





“Well, what about it?” asked Miss 
Spreggs at length. 

Johnnie, still sitting on the floor with 
spindling legs sprawled out, put a thumb 
under each armpit and scowled with im- 
portance around at his audience. He was 
happy to the core, for he had the center 
of the stage with the spot light upon him. 

“Madam, it’s good you got a first rate 
detectif like me to solve dis mystery.” 

“Quit your fooling, Johnnie,” said she, 
but she could not hide her amusement at 
his antics. 

“Yes, madam, it took the slickest kind 
o’ obseevation to solve the problem. Jist 
listen: a feller’s ears fool him easy. A 
little noise nearby sounds like a big one 
far off. You tink any sound upstairs 
over the lib’ry comes trough a tick ceil- 
in’. That’s where you fool your own self, 
because it’s only thin plaster, and the 
clinkety-clank in the garret ain’t nothin’ 
but the mice swipin’ their dinner off a 
lot o° dry pea-vines!” 

“Dry pea-vines!—Are you sure?” 

“Sure; but, gee whiz, Miss Spreggs 
Johnnie forgot his part—‘“on the mantel 
in the libr’y there’s a_ gr-r-reat big 
ee of 

“What?” Miss Spreggs’s voice rang out. 

If she finished her sentence, Johnnie did 
not hear it. Through the open doorway 
came the weary dog with a heavy some- 
thing in his mouth. Kdiser dropped his 
burden in front of Johnnie. It was not a 
muff, and it was not a fur hat. It rolled 
over backwards, and, pop! up it came, and 
it was that cat, a-smirking! It swung 
forward; without stopping it rolled over 
backwards again and reeled sidewise and 
twisted around; and by-and-by its rolling 
got smaller and smaller, and it just sat 
and toppled and grinned its diabolical grin. 

Johnnie sat staring at it with mouth 
half open. 

In stitches of merriment, Miss Spreggs 
sank upon a chair. “Oh, oh, Johnnie!” 
she laughed. “It’s round on the bottom 
and got a weight in it so it can’t lie down. 
The Zees of three generations have played 
with that roly-poly figure of a_ black 
Cheshire cat. Oh, my! oh, my!” and she 
laughed till the tears rolled down her 
cheeks. And the roar of hilarity from the 
men was prediction enough that the ghost 
of the Hessian trooper was laid. 

Johnnie stuck out a tentative 
finger and touched the cat. He 
tried to compose his features 
into perfect serenity, but he 
hardly felt satisfied with the re- 
sult, when he saw Miss Spreggs, 
still convulsed with amusement, 
eyeing him rather curiously. 
However, she _ considerately 
made no further reference to 
his haste in returning, and since 
it evidently did not occur to the 
men that the “detectif” had 
had any kind of a fright, John- 
ny was on the whole content. 
But he felt a surge of gratitude 
toward Kaiser. 

“T’ank you, Doc, t’ank you,” he 
whispered softly, nodding to the tired dog 
who lay panting on the other side of the 
grinning toy. “Observation, my dear, Wat- 
son, perfectly simple—and I’M the simp!” 
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ETURNING GOOD: FOR EVIL. 

It is no secret that the American In- 

dian did not get fair play from the white 
settlers of this country, nor has he had any 
more than his barest rights from our suc- 
cessive governments. The Indian’s griev- 
ances have been many and keen. Yet word 
comes that about 5,000 Indians are serving 
in the army or navy; one is an aviator (can 
you imagine an Indian sailor?). Nearly 
$10,000,000 worth of Liberty Bonds have 
been bought by Indians; they have aided 
the Red Cross and have greatly increased 


our supplies of crops and meat. 
V E’RE STILL FREE AND INDE- 
PENDENT. Replying to the in- 
quiry from a Congressman whether Fourth 
of July celebrations ought to be omitted 
this year, President Wilson ruled that such 
celebrating is still in order and ought to 
be emphasized now if ever, though inex- 
pensively. Let the boys “Over There” 
shoot off the fireworks: our part is to send 
them the fireworks to shoot. 
NY JEWELS YOUR BACK- 
YARD? In 


IN 


E HATE TO PASS THIS ON. The 


camera had not been invented in 
Washington’s day, and yet some of us have 
liked to think that the great painting, 
“Washington Crossing the Delaware” 
(there is a copy somewhere in your house) 
was as true as a photograph. But now 
along comes the New York Times and tells 
about some remarkable letters possessed 
by the widow of Eastman Johnson, a fa- 
mous American artist who was a pupil of 
Emanuel Leutze, who painted the picture, 
in which it is declared that Leutze used 
for his models German soldiers, German 
boats and a German river, the Rhine. (The 
uniform worn by Washington in the pic- 
ture is a reproduction of one that the first 
American really wore.) So the famous 
picture was “made in Germany”—if all this 
is true, which we do not doubt. Pehaps 
the picture can be renamed The Spirit of 
Washington Crossing the Rhine, 1918. 


TS -AN ILL WAR THAT BLOWS 
NOBODY GOOD. Hurrah for the 
war! Why? Because it is blowing the 
teachers out of the schools. Why is that a 


of Education, says: “The shortage is con- 
stantly increasing and is embarrassingly 
large in some localities. As we are now 
speaking of teachers, what is the lesson in 
all this? That the attention of your father 
and mother had best be called to this item 
with this hint—which I will give them, you 
needn’t—namely, that unless the schools are 
kept running full time and fully manned 
there is going to be something worse than 
war in our beloved country. And I will 
add this hint to you, friend reader—why 
not think about teaching as a possible vo- 
cation and begin to prepare for it? 


GGS BY CAMOUFLAGE. The aver- 
age output of eggs is now being in- 
creased by adding a few hours to a ines 
day, accomplished by lighting up the poul- 
try house before daybreak, and keeping 
them off the roosts till twilight. Electric- 
ity is the preferred light: preferred by the 
egg-man, not the hens. The thing has been 
roved out, so it is claimed, but probably 
Gesenee more hens get busy and lay eggs, 
not because any hen will so back on 
her sisters as to lay more than one com-. 
plete egg in any 





an interview pub- 
lished in the New 
York Evening Sun, 
James G. Man- , 
chester, mineralo- 
gist -for-fun, tells 
how. ardent collec- ! 
tors of mineral 
specimens have 
for years haunted 
apartment - houses 
excavations and 
other diggings in 
and about New 
York, seeking va- 
rieties of gem 
stones and other 
minerals. In all, {4 
118 varieties have 
been found on 
Manhattan Island 
alone, and over 
800 within a 650- 
mile radius of the 
City Hall. These 


~ 








“e| twenty - four 
hours. Anyway, 
what do you 
think about it: 
can make-believe 
daylight speed 
up the egg-pro- 
ducing machin- 
ery inside a hen? 


ADSTOOLS 
Lagt ARE NOT 
* THE ONLY 
(oe £9 S°s |. 
WE THINK 
W ORTHLESS: 
GET ME? It is 
reported that the 
scarcity of cork 
in Germany has 
led to the inven- 
tion of a process 
for converting 
toadstools into 
an elastic sub- 
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specimens include 
gems of worth, 
brilliant garnets, 
aquamarine, smoky 
quartz, tourma- 
line, and so on. Rare minerals useful in 
industry and art are mined, and such 
natural products as copper, zinc and iron 
and “road metal” are found in abundance. 
Mr. Manchester says that with a hammer 
and little knowledge gained from text- 
books, any man (I will add boy) can sally 
forth and enjoy one of the keenest of de- 
lights; namely, that of studying the va- 
riety, beauty, chemical composition, nat- 
ural associations and meaning of rocks. 
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Photo from Scoutmaster Murray McMurray 
No, Not “Over There.” It’s Over Here. 
Scouts Have Learned to Build Dugouts for Winter Camping Quarters. 
Built by the Webster City, Iowa, Scouts. 


blessing? Because it shows our taxpayers 
that they haven’t been paying school teach- 
ers enough for their services. How does it 
show that? Because the teachers are leav- 
ing their dear little charges in order to 
earn much better salaries in other lines of 
work made possible to them by the war. 
Iowa reports 160 schools wholly without 
teachers. Cincinnati reports a shortage 
and gives “war salaries” as the chief rea- 
son. Other places make similar reports. 
P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner 


Taking a Leaf from the Soldier’s Notebook, 


stance that can 
be used for bot- 
tle-stoppers, au- 
tomobile tires 
and other such 
things. What’s the next useless thing that 
will be utilized in commerce, and who 
will do the inventing? 


Here is One 


66 STRING OF FLIES ON A WASH- 

LINE.” The great project of a 
bridge across the Hudson at New York is 
being revived, and Gustav Lindenthal, 
whose plans for such a bridge, having a 
single span from shore to shore, 3,100 feet 
long, were approved by the War Depart- 
men in 1892, but were shelved for lack of 
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financial backing, says that a “terminal 
organization” is in process of formation 
with large capital, and expects that not 
only will the Hudson River bridge be a 
fact but that many new tunnels will be 
constructed under the water to provide for 
the constantly increasing traffic of all kinds 
between New Jersey and New York. The 
bridge would be built to carry eight rail- 
road tracks, six rapid-transit tracks, two 
roadways, and a promenade. He says “All 
the heaviest trains and all the vehicle loads 
that could be put upon such 
a bridge would be only as a 
string of flies on a heavy 
washline.” 


> ORN WITH AN OAR 
IN HIS MOUTH. By 
sticking everlastingly to the 
one thing he felt he could do 
best (he started at it at six 
years of age), James A. Ten 
Eyck was able .to row 150 
miles (New York to Albany) 
as a recent birthday stunt. For 
nearly fifteen years he has 
been trainer and coach of the 
Syracuse University boat 


crews. “Jim” Ten Eyck, ac- 
cording to a recent inter- 
viewer, keeps perfectly fit 


physically, lives simply and ex- 
ercises outdoors as much as 
possible. He performs won- 
ders with the raw material 
that offers itself for the uni- 
versity crews, putting the 
new candidates through a 
grilling try-out on a hike that 
might tire even an_ eagle 
scout. On this hike he watches 
for three things—legs, wind 
and grit. “Sand” is the prime 
ingredient with Ten Eyck; 
staying power. He picks out 
the “fighters,” the fellows who 
won’t give in. He says the 
famous Ten Eyck stroke is 
only incidental, it isn’t any | 
“stroke,” but the man that | 
wins the race. He is a good 
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north of east, and balloons set free from 


any part of France and Italy would almost 


certainly float across the frontiers and 


over towns and cities of Austria and 


Germany there to supply the inhabitants 
with the truth as regards the war and 
the basis of peace. Of course, the Ger- 
man trenches would get their quota also. 
Dr. Smith points out that such carriers 
can be manufactured by the million, and 
that practically no way exists to prevent 


These air currents are generally a little 





Browning riflemen and their assistants 
would be a strong argument for peace. 
The heavy Browning, mounted on a tri- 
pod. with its magazine of 250 rounds of 
cartridges, is capable of firing 39,500 shots 
without a break—20,000 shots in 48 min- 
utes 18 seconds, in one test. The Brown- 
ing machine gun is water-cooled, and both 
guns are remarkable for their simplicity 
of construction, an ordinary soldier be- 
ing able.to take apart and reassemble 
the machine rifle in a few moments. The 
cartridges are the same as 
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example of his own recipe for 
success. 


The new National Army made its first public appearance in New 
York on Washington’s Birthday. In a snow storm they marched 
up Fifth Avenue, 10,000 strong. This picture shows the colors of 
one of the regiments passing by the reviewing stand. 
“Doggie Caps” that have replaced the campaign hat for winter 


ANADIAN NATURAL- 

IZATION NOW 
“TAKES.” It used to be 
that an alien, after living 
three ‘years in Canada, might 
take out papers and be a 
British subject as long as he stayed in 
Canada. But if he moved away even to 
some other part of the British Empire, he 
. ceased to be a “Canadian,” and I don’t 
know what he did become in such cases, 
though he could take out new papers after 
another period of residence in whatever 
Province of the Empire he had moved to. 
But under the new laws now in effect, 
after a residence in Canada of five years 
an alien may take out papers that give 
him British citizenship everywhere. 


pees BOMBARDMENT OF GER- 
MANY. It is proposed by the presi- 
dent of Washington and Lee University, 
Dr. Henry Louis Smith, that America bom- 
bard Germany and Austria with copies of 
President Wilson’s clear-cut utterances on 
peace terms, and the plain statements of 
other allied statesmen, by means of count- 
less small balloons fitted with devices that 
will automatically release the printed pages 
from time to ‘time as the balloons are 
carried by the prevailing air currents 
across the territory of the Central Powers. 
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wear. 


them doing their bit to end the war. So 
here is a new idea for amateur experi- 
mentation in the making of carriers and 
providing them with automatic devices to 
discharge their freight -effectively. 


HIS WILL PUT PEP INTO THE 

PAPER BOMBARDMENT. On Feb- 
ruary 27 the Ordnance Department pub- 
licly tested and demonstrated the new 
army gun, the “Browning machine rifle, 
model of 1918, air-cooled,” an arm made 
in both light and heavy weight for use, 
respectively, as an ordinary rifle and as 
a machine gun proper. The light weight 
Browning can fire 20 continuous shots 
in two and a half seconds, or can be fired 
“at will,” one shot at a time, in both cases 
from either the shoulder or the hip. The 
magazine carries 20 cartridges and can be 
changed in less than three seconds, allow- 
ing 350 almost continuous shots before the 
gun must be cooled, a matter of a few 
minutes. A soldier carrying a reserve 
supply of magazines follows behind the 
rifleman. The advance of.a company of 


Notice the 


those used by American 
troops in France now. These 
new arms can be turned out 
rapidly, and it is expected 
that the soldiers of Germany 
and Austria will get an idea 
of their effectiveness around 
about June. The _ inventor, 
John M. Browning, has also 
to his credit several Win- 
chester rifles, automatic pis- 
tols, repeating rifles, the Colt 


machine gun, and_ various 
small arms, including the 
army and navy automatic 


Colt pistol. 


NEW. SUBMARINE 

TARGET. What is said 
to be the largest wooden ship 
ever built was launched at 
the yards of the National 
Shipbuilding Corporation on 
the Sabine’ Riber, near 
Orange, Texas, for the 
Cunard Steamship Company 
of Liverpool, on February 
27th, just five months after 
her keel was laid. The ship 
is 380 feet in length, 48 feet 
beam, 27 feet depth, 4,700 
tons carrying capacity, and 
will be equipped with triple 








expansion engines of 1,450 
horsepower. 
URRY UP! RAISE 
HEDGEHOGS! <Accord- 


ing to a writer in Chamber's 
Journal, hedgehog quills with 
their horny walls and partly 
hollow interiors filled with a 
sort of pith, make excellent 
phonograph needles, better, it 
is asserted, than the metal 
needles. You will get a lot of 
fun out of this profitable pet. 
To extract portions of his 
anatomy for musical purposes, take him 
into the bathtub or swimming hole with 
you. Water makes him uncoil so as to 
swim, and there you are. 


E JUST WOULD STUDY WOOD. 

So he became a “wood utilization ex- 
pert” and went about nosing into the 
scrap heaps of manufactories. [Illustrated 
World says his name is H. S. Sackett, 
and tells a number of profitable finds he 
made. For example, in the department of 
a plant where hardwood logs are peeled 
into strips of thin veneer, the expert found 
thousands of “cores” six to eight inches in 
diameter thrown out as worthless. He 
“happened” to know that a large coal op- 
erating company spent $30,000 or so a year 
for “mine rollers,” hardwood rollers six to 
eight inches in diameter over which stee! 
cables travel in the mines. Now the venee 
plant sells its “useless” cores to the mre 
company and both concerns are consider- 
ably in pocket. This is only one of many 
such “good turns” he has done, 
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War Work of the Boy Scouts 





ELL, scouts, these certainly are busy days. 
But then, it is an honor to be busy in an 
organization which has a definite war work 
program such as ours. Indeed we are glad 
to be busy when we realize the value of the service 
we, as members of the Boy Scouts of. America, are 
rendering to our country in helping to win the. war. 

Our membership today, as I write these lines, is 
807,466 boys. 

More than 80,000 men are serving as scoutméasters, 
assistant scoutmasters, troop committeemen and 
members of councils. This is a large. army. 

Each of these scouts and scout officials is committed 
to giving his full strength and power for helping to win the war. 

We have four definite tasks before us at this moment:— 

Ist. The immediate task is to secure sales‘for the Thrift and 
War Savings Stamps. The achievement buttons and the ace 
medals are going to be won by thousands of seoits.’ 

2nd. We must take part in Liberty Loan No. 8, so as to sur- 
pass our record for Liberty Loan No. 2. 

8rd. Under the slogan “Every Scout to Feed a Soldier,” 
the scouts will be responsible for more gardens and a great 
increase in the production of food. By the time this 
mmagazine reaches you, all your plans will doubtless have been 
made, either for an individual troop or local council garden. 
Each scout in addition to his own participating is expected to 
secure the co-operation of at least one adult who will agree 
to work with him. It may be his father, his older brother 
or an uncle, or some employe of the family, or indeed any 
adult who can be interested 
to help in the garden work as 
a patriotic service to the 
country. 

4th. As Govern- 
ment Dispatch 
Bearers, we are 
constantly on the 
alert to carry out 
the program of the 
Committee on 
Public Informa- 
tion, as_set forth 
in the manual of 
instructions sent 
to every scout. 
Along the Atlan- 
tic Sea Coast, many scouts 
are taking definite part in a 
program to co-operate with 
the Navy Department. 

With all of these responsi- 
bilities, the reports received 





Face, Second Liberty Loan 


Medal 
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Scout Charles Wailes, 

Troop No. 22, Memphis, 

Tenn. Winner of the 
Gold Medal. 





Scout Irwin 
Troop No. 28, St. Louis, 
o. Winner 
Silver Medal. 


from day to day show that there is still a large 
amount of work being done in co-operating with 
local chapters of the Red Cross and other war 
work committees. Indeed scouts everywhere are 
leading busy lives. They are serving their country. 
They are, through service, training themselves for 
the responsibilities of citizenship. 

No other organization the whole world over has 
ever had such definite responsibilities or opportuni- 
ties for service. 

As the largest boys’ organization in the world, 
the definite reports of our work make a wonderful 
showing. President Wilson, Secretary McAdoo, and 
others are enthusiastic in expressing appreciation. 


Winners of the Livingstone Medal 


We are publishing the names of the winners of the Living- 
stone medal, the name of the troops winning the President’s 
Flag, a list of the leading cities according to the number of 
subscriptions secured, and statement of sales of bonds by 
states. 

We are also publishing a list of the states with a statement 
of the number of boys in each state earning War Service 
Emblems, the number of subscriptions and the amount of 
subscriptions secured in each state. These we have arranged 


in order of the accomplishment of the boys, based upon the 
number of subscriptions secured. 

It is sincerely hoped that in each case the record for Liberty 
Loan No. 3 will be 
Certainly it is 
power 


better. 
within the 
of every reader of 

Boys’ Lire to af- 

fect definitely the 

results in the next 
campaign by 
pledging to do 
more effective work 
in order that not 
only his individual 
record, but the rec- 
ord of his troop, 
his city and his 

state may justify a 

higher place in the 

official report of 
Liberty Loan No. 3. 

Hearty congratulations to 
all of the winners and earnest 
wishes that all of the losers 
as well as the winners will do 
even better next time! ! ! 


McGeary, 
of the 





Reverse, Second Liberty Loan 
Medal 
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Scout Willard J. Sla- Scout Jess Kilgore, 





Scout Wm. E. Furey, Scout Lawrence — 
Troop 69, W ashing: Smith, Troop 56, gle, Troop No. 13, Troop No. 56, Cleve- 
ton, D.C Cleveland, emphis, Tenn. land, O. 


Sixteen Cities Leading in Number of 


Winners of the Livingstone Medals Subscriptions 
GOLD MEDAL _ Subserip- Scouts 
Na tet cemplatcan, TG AAT! le a et 


Charles W ailes 22 Memphis, Tenn. 1,312 $445,500 
SILVER MEDAL ee sities 
Name Troop No. Place Subs. Amount 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 1,975,801 11,693 1,329,650 3,141 
Gr. Boston, Mass. 1,436,000 10,7 60 1,201,250 5,421 
























Irwin McGeary 28 §S ; 20 Memphis, Tenn. 131,105 10,572 2,847,050 751 
BRONZE MED, i. | t. Louis, Mo. 1,152 $178,200 Alieg eny, Pa. 1,018, 463 10,347 2 054" 950 3,736 
Name Troop No. Place Subs. Amount icago, Ill..... 2,185, 9,164 Or ,920 
E. F. Shillin 22. St. Louis, Mo. 4 04.05 Boro. Man., N.Y. 2,682,977 7,275 920,400 3,235 
Lawrence Smith 56 Cleveland, O. a4 thy Cleveland, O.... 560,663 6,208 1,7 12,050 2,200 
William Furey 69 W ashington, D.C. 756 47.300 New Orleans, La. 339,070 5,553 1,798,700 615 
Morton Sanger 12 Waco, Texas 559 53.250 Bor. Queens,N.Y. 379,696 5,299 512,650 2,052 
Jess Kilgore 56 Cleveland, O. 547 114,050 Indianapolis, Ind. 233,650 4,826 1,530,050 1,330 
R. Groffman 22 St. Louis, Mo. 514 25,900 Kansas City,Mo. 330,712 4,764 523,750 1,566 
pred. Ley o gs ringfield, Mass. 389 52'000 Delaware®. “2 558,485 4,446 1,017,050 2,043 
utchinson 1 “Ma 5 2° elaware ont- 
Wine HE emai Neds S| BBM race Fiat Liberty = SE"Padh “Mian” AES 485 area MTR 
illard Slagle Face Firs iber St. Paul, Minn, a 285 876,20 75 
” oo: ey Fane $44 24,050 Loan Medal J Scranton, Pa.. 129,867 4,241 709,500 858 
Winners of President’s Flag Record by States Scouts who 
r E $ Pe sae of . = - Zowwss 
roop Enrolled No. tate ubscriptions Amount More Bonds <nroll. 
STATE ¢ ° 9 7 2,515 
Alabama ee 2 oe eee ae 10037390 "0 "bon 
Alaska Cordova ae 17 2,200 Arkansas ........... 2205 427,250 163 1,909 
— Globe 2: 502 161,500 C ‘alifornia Peas Sess 12,321 4,022,950 895 9,186 
rkansas Osceola 2 16 5 COIGERED 6.6 coc iesces 3,27 469,800 2,8 
California Oakland 21 27 oe acne comnnatent Pr aiey > ra 3,487,300 = he 
Colorado Denv 7 ey "Oe 6 eae 0 5,556 5 
Connecticut we S% red 67,850 Dist, of Columbia... 3,459 419,400 113 1,524 
Delaware Milford 2. 2 ee 15,250 - florida reo 380 be ett 
Dist. of Colombia = Washington - 69 30 831 See: eee cee. 819 84,100 51 1,820 
Florida St. Petersburg 1 33 327 50,800 —Tlinois 3,713,900 1,516 16,925 
Georgia Columbus es 313 208,350 Indiana ; 4,308,400 793 9,123 
Hawaii Honolulu 8 20 60 5,750 | ER eee mie 1,319,350 630 7,462 
Idaho Lewiston 1 29 156 24,800 Kansas 872,500 334 5,104 
Illinois Granite City 1 36 2,059 186,300 ee Teer 5,641 1,474,450 341 3,494 
— Terre Haute 10 13 596 952,800 — 5S Sewage oa i — — 
owa Red Oak 1 11 189 33,500 MUL, Sv gh osiednpa ve e 91,251 3 796 
Kansas Independence 2 23 400 99,700 er 6,446 1,421,500 317 3,318 
Kentuck > ‘t Massachusetts sehen eae 28,580 4,966,200 1,655 17,415 
y Covington 4 23 368 46,350 FS 2 
Louisiana New Orleans 17 16 467 249250 BEIOMIGEE cc ccscccices 11,460 1,835,700 681 9,742 
Maine ‘hudnger > 13 162 18.250 Minnesota ........-- 7,601 7,416,050 403 4,817 
° ro “ ’ Mississippi ......... 3,209 825,850 180 1,693 
Maryland Baltimore 147 9 186 20,400 Missouri ........... 27/895 6,395,300 1,087 7,784 
Massachusetts Springfield .-. «ae 220,350 Montana .......-.-- "702 "195,800 110 1,367 
Michigan , Detroit 7 «18 570 57,200 Nebraska ........... 4,828 874/800 258 3,909 
Minnesota St. Paul 76 027 785 1,805,100 RES? RROD 1,012 239,300 63 286 
Mississippi Laurel 1 8 175 9,700 New Hampshire...... 4,473 503,200 213 2,036 
Missouri St. Louis 22 14 1,706 327,450 New Jersey........- 3,305,400 1,286 16,464 
Montana Billings 2 13 163 13,500 New Mexico $35,150 80 589 
Nebraska Omaha 5 32 308 185,750 New York.......... 9,468,200 3,630 33,493 
Nevada Reno 1 30 421 159.250 North Carolina 1,727,500 338 3,751 
New Hampshire Dover 3 15 159 277400 North Dakota. ne 801 93,550 45 1,214 
New Jersey Newark 18 24 980 54,350 Ohi0. 2.2.2.6 ; 5,022,800 1,304 14,650 
New Mexico Hurley 1 14 229 24,650 ORinbame 02 c.ccces 359 952,550 246 3,55 
vew. York Brooklyn 139 12 382 26.750 a 371,400 150 2,328 
North Carolina Leaksville 2 12 185 13.750 Pennsylvania 7 10,001,700 2,974 28,919 
North Dakota Fargo 1 31 130 18.600 Rhode Island 455,500 172 2,189 
Ohio Cleveland 56 42 1,689 682,750 South Carolina...... 1,461 268,650 ° 95 2,089 
Oklahoma Henryetta 1 32 823 57,000 South: Dakota.:...... 929 183,550 58 1,516 
Oregon Portland 44 _ 35 639 77,500 TORMESEOE 6.500000 17,896 4,476,700 768 3,178 
Pennsylvania Vandergrift 3 21 1,036 76,500 ec, wed ae 12,627 2,141,900 615 8,722 
Rhode Island Providence 17 24 32. 4 eee retary 2,079 221,750 120 2,708 
South Carolina Whitmere 1 17 201 15,000 arr 3,305 419,400 177 1,832 
South Dakota Mitchell 2 15 107 28,950 , ESO 8,571 3,330,200 467 4,583 
Tennessee Memphis 22 14 = 2,059 672,100 Washington ......... 8,133 1,376,900 468 3,494 
Texas Waco 12 12 909 75,200 West Virginia....... 5,122 27319,150 311 3,177 
yee a: i 1a 1 22 132 14,700 | tr many ocneeenne'’s “So aero ot = = 
ermon Springfie 2 8 92 15,400 ES Pre 
Virginia —. 1 31 828 173280 Ahoie . oS midipeinaibce 17 2,200 1 90 
Washington Hoquiam 2 17 . 544 50,400 Hawaii ..... . oa 415 58,150 15 616 
West Virginia Huntingion 5 13 269 123,000 Miscellaneous ...... 52,651 2,312,750 er 
Wisconsin Kenosha 2 45 995 278,100 ae 
Wyoming Buffalo 3 10 59 8,850 Total. .........533,620 $102,084,100 26,000 wane 






















Scout Fred Lev, Assistant Scoutmaster Ed- Scout Kenneth —— Scout Morton Sanger, Patrol Leader Russell 
Troop No. 91, Spring: ward F, ee, Troop son, Troop No. Mar- Troop No. 21, aco, Groffmann, Troop No. 
field, Mass. No. 22, St. Louis, Mo. tinsferry, 'o. Tex. 22, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The only time that “pull” really counts is in a Tug-o’- 
first prize with 





Hoe Scout! Wake up, it’s 
garden time. 














The pick of the pickerel. Scout 
Herbert S. Soutar, Newark, N.J. 





When “Old Sol” finishes the daily good turn. By Scout 
dwin M. Goodridge, Corning, 7. 





The Scouts of to-day. By Scout ae te f ‘ “ . On nature's trail, No. 1. By 
Julian ie cone Maem I, Test number three. By Assistant Scoutmaster Hubert M. Logan Van Artsdalen, Zion 
a rh State, Troop 20, Dayton, O. City, Ill. 








“Ahoy, sea Scouts, this 
way!" By Scout A. Zeif- When the grub Scouts grub. By 
man, Roslin, L. I. Pleggr, Scoutmaster, Troop |, Deerfield, I 
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Irwin “Can-oo canoe—these Scouts can.” By Scout Jack 
ll. Kiburz, St. Louis, Mo. 
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J Prize 
Pullers 
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. War. Norman L. Mansfield, Hillsboro, N. H., pulled the 
Y these pictures, 














Mr. Hoover will catch you if 
you don’t watch out. 
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“Every Scout to feed a soldier,” 











Two of a kine, and a Scout. By Scout George 
reeman, Troop 3, Olean, N. Y. 





The Scout of yesterday. 
By Scout John K. 
Cooney, Philadelphia, Pa. 








On nature's trail, No. 2. 















“Boning” for test No. 7. By Scout Maeshall E. 
oyer, Phoenix, N. Y. 
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, “A Scout is_ kind.” By 
Some more “pull.” By Irwin Pleggr, Scout- ‘Round the old camp fire. By Scoutmaster Scout Norman L. Mansfield, 
master, Troop I, Deerfield, Il. W. H. Stockton, Troop 31, Los Angeles, Cal. Hillsboro, N. H. 
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Acture’s TTA *M * 
EDWARD FE. BIGELOW 


Scout Naturalist 












What to Do When You Are in 
Camp 


F the twelve months 
of the year, if I 
were in camp ten 
and spent the 
other two in the 
city, I should make 
every effort in 
those two 
months to. get 
all that the city 
can give me 
My Friend,the Horned that the camp has 
Toad from Mexico not. And I am sure, 
Scout, that you would 
do exactly the same thing. You would look 
upon your visit to the city as a rare treat 
and would endeavor to obtain knowledge 
and pleasures not to be found in camp. 

But the thing is equally true in the re- 
verse proposition. If you are in the city 
ten months and in the camp two months, 
then your ten months are ample time in 
which to do full justice to the city, its 
knowledge and its pleasures. For the two 
months in camp you need to concentrate 
your attention on the things of the camp 
and its surroundings. 

Let us go back to that supposed case 
of only two months in the city, and I 
will tell you what I did when I was a 
boy. I had lived all my life in the coun- 
try and had never seen a city. The largest 
collection of people and houses with which 
I was then familiar was a small’ country 
village. But there came a time when I 
was able to spend two weeks in the big 
city of New York. The first thing I did 
in preparation was to buy a guidebook 
and read it to find out what New York 
was like. Before I left home I had a 
pretty fair knowledge, so far as words and 
illustrations could convey that knawledge, 
of what I really wanted to see when I 
got to the city. By systematically using 
my time in seeing those things, I believe, 
as I look back upon it now, that in those 
two weeks I accomplished fully as much as 
one ordinarily accomplishes in a month or 
more. What I learned at that time from 
actual experience has profited me well all 
my life. I carefully plan a trip and then 
energetically work out those plans. 

Suppose you are going into the wild 
woods along by some lake, presumably 
with a brook, country roads, pastures or 
meadows, not far away. Now the first 
thing, after you have decided on the loca- 
tion and the ordinary equipment for sleep- 
ing and cooking, is to post up on what you 
may naturally expect to find in the sur- 
rounding territory. In using a guidebook 
one naturally looks up most carefully the 
buildings and the places in which he is 
especially interested. That principle is a 
good one to apply in selecting guidebooks 
for the country. First make sure on what 
subjects you really want information. 
Then write to the Scout Naturalist, enclos- 


ing a stamped and self-addressed envelope, |j 


and he will tell you just what guidebooks 
to buy. The list of books for getting at 
the things of nature would be too long, 
and perhaps too formidable, to publish 
here. Such an extended list might carry 


the impression that you must load up with 
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a trunkful of books, but such an impres- 
sion would be incorrect. 

In your particular line of hunting for 
things, whether it be turtles, frogs, plants, 
trees, birds or snakes, even one or two 
small handbooks would be enough. Now 
speaking of frogs, for example, before 
you go it would be a good plan for you 
to find out just what kind of frog abounds 
in that particular vicinity. A small hand- 
book can probably be obtained at |ittle 
expense. If you wish to learn the names 
of the trees, and I do not know where 
there is a Scout who does not desire to 
know something about the trees if he is a 
fairly good camper, then a good book 
might be purchased. For this it would be 
worth while to pay two or three dollars. 

A little later, probably in our next num- 
ber of “On Nature’s Trail,” the Scout 
Naturalist is going to tell you about pocket 
microscopes and the right kind of a net. 
Of course every. Scout should have the 
regulation “Be Prepared” jackknife. Per- 
haps you have not thought of the jackknife 
as a natural history appliance. But cer- 
tainly that is just what it is. Even if you 
use it only to pare an apple, you cannot 
help but learn something about ‘the struc- 
ture of that particular kind of fruit. I 
would use it on apples and I would also 
use it on a good many other things, nota- 
bly small branches and twigs of trees, 
(though not on the tree itself), to see just 
what these look like on the inside. 

Take along a supply of old newspapers. 
You may find some rare plant that you 
will want to press and take back to your 
friends to show just how wild a place you 
were in. A few small boxes and bottles, 
especially bottles with wide mouths, will 
be found convenient. In these may be placed 
insects, shells or small fruits, to take homé 
as souvenirs or for your collection. 


The Horned Toad As a Pet 


66 HAVE brought you a horned toad 
from the desert of Mexico,” said one 
of Pershing’s soldiers as he marched 

into ArcAdiA soon after his return from 

the expedition 
to Mexico. That 

“toad” was for 

a long time a 

welcome guest 

to us and an ob- 
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ject of admiration to many visitors, espe- 
cially the young folks. It was an easy 
matter to give him food and drink—a few 
flies and a small dish of water were all 
he demanded. Although the “toad” lives 
on the sandy desert, he likes water as 
much as any of the aquatic animals of the 
eastern states. Every time we put a dish 
of fresh water in his cage, we soon found 
him lying prostrate in it. 

This little fellow, known to every 
traveler in the southwest, is not a “toad.” 
That is evident almost at a glance. This 
“toad” has a tail. No toad has a tail. 
This is a horned lizard. It is a strange 
fact that this horned lizard, actually a 
lizard, is seldom called by that term al- 
though our common salamander, the ordi- 
nary newt, which is not a lizard, is usually 
referred to by that name. I know nothing 
more astonishing than the fact that so 
many people call these little things “out of 
their names,” while the horned toad is the 
only lizard that they have ever seen. 

The accompanying illustration was 
taken from the specimen at ArcAdiA. Its 
length is from five and one-half to six 
inches. Horned toads are frequently seen 
in the roads and trails of the southwest 
and are easily captured. We tried to imi- 
tate his native home by placing the cage 
on sand in the warm sunshine but, as we 
have already stated, he preferred water. 


Can You Beat This for Seeing and 
Telling ? 


HE following Scout letter is pub- 

| lished in full without revision. It is 

an excellent example of interesting ob- 
servations well described.—E. F. B. 


Birds of a Marsh. 


Lockport, New York. 
Dear Scout Naturalist: 

There is a bog hole in the lower end of our 
farm, and although it is scarcely an acre 
in extent and almost dry in midsummer, 
many Redwings raised their broods in the 
rushes and two pair of Solitary Sandpipers 
spent the spring and early summer about 
the bit of open water. Now and then Kill- 
deers visited it and several times during 
August I saw a Little Blue Heron in the 
scrubby trees that grow near the edge. 

But the finest bit of bird life that 
visited the marsh was a pair of American 
Bitterns. I loved to flush these great sober 
colored birds near the water’s edge and 
see them flap slowly off. I had often 
wondered what their nest and young 
were like. It was about the middle of 
July when I found out. 

Father was mowing the last strip of a 
hayfield adjoining the marsh. My brother 
and I were putting on a load at the other 
end of the field when we saw him stop 
the horses and go searching in the strip of 
standing grass. A few moments later, a 
large brown bird burst.from the grass with 
father in pursuit. That bird was indeed 
a queer sight. It ran with great awkward 
steps, its long thin wings flapping about in 
a ridiculous manner. My brother and I 
also started after it. As soon as we came 
close the bird turned about to face us. It 
presented a rather formidable appearance 
squatting down with outstretched wings. 
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Its snaky neck and long sharp bill jabbed 
at one while it hissed venomously. But we 
found there was little strength in the dart- 
ing bill, and by moving quickly father 
easily picked up the bird. We put it in a 
coarse burlaps bag we happened to have 
with us, and went on with our work. 

The birds must have retreated farther 
into the grass at each round of the mower 
for in the last round we routed out two 
more, and put them 





Some of Our Insect Neighbors 
Te see things in an interesting and 


beautiful form one needs to use a 

pocket microscope. This reminds me 
of a topic that I have been intending to 
bring to the attention of the Scouts ever 
since I took charge of this department. 
Scouting is seeing sharply and keenly and 
finding interesting things. Much may be 





in the bag with their 
brother, and as noon 
had come, brought 
them home, handling 
them carefully as 
possible. We put 
them in a coop and 
yard meant for a 
hen and chicks. That 
night after work we 
were confronted by 
the problem of feed- 
ing them, for we 
wished to hold them 
till we could take 
some pictures. We 
had an idea that 
they would eat frogs 
and snails from the 
marsh, but that was 
half a mile away and 
it was almost dark, 
so we tried worms. 
The birds retreated 
into the house at our 
approach so we 
dropped the worms 
through the wire 
netting of the yard 
and walked away. Waiting until we thought 
the birds had quieted, we sneaked back and 
peeped over the edge of the coop, but the 
worms still wiggled in the grass. We dug 
a few more and tried again. We waited for 
some time until at last a snaky head came 
cautiously out of the house and eyeing the 
worms deliberately, picked out the largest 
one and swallowed it alive. The other birds 
soon followed and the worms disappeared. 
with alacrity. They consumed enormous 
quantities of worms. When we gave them a 
large handful they would stop eating every 
once in a while to draw their heads back 
and forth as though packing down the 
wiggling masses they had just swallowed. 

We had trouble getting pictures for they 
would crouch for a second and then run 
for the nearest cover, so with our little 2A 
Brownie we could only catch them when 
they were almost motionless. After keep- 
ing them a week we carried them to the 
marsh and freed them. 

It was a short time after we had given 
them their liberty that I found out why, 
in spite of their large size, I was never 
able to see them until I flushed them out of 
marsh grass sometimes within ten or fifteen 
feet of me. I was walking along the edge 
of the marsh when I saw something move 
among the grasses. It was one of the bit- 
terns. As I stopped the bird “froze,” fac- 
ing me with its neck as long as seemed 
possible, with its bill pointing straight up- 
ward and forming one unbroken line taper- 
ing to a point at the end of the bill. It 
was an excellent trick, for the brown 
streaked breast blended nicely with the 
brownish green of the marsh grasses. 

Not long after this we saw the young 
birds flying, although not yet as large or 
heavy as the mature birds. Soon after- 
wards the birds left the marsh, and you 
may be sure that I shall anxiously await 
their return. 


Yours respectfully, 
Clark Boyd. 
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A World of Interest to be Seen from 


done with a pair of good eyes, but there is 
a world of interest beyond the reach of 
even the best eyes, a world revealed by a 





a Brook’s 


simple magnifying glass. I therefore con- 
sider it essential for every Scout to have a 
pocket magnifying glass. Even one of one- 
inch focus and costing a dollar, more or 
less, will give you entrance to a world 
never before dreamed of. Little things are 
worth careful notice. 

You will be especially fortunate if you 
have a Scoutmaster or other adult friend 
who knows how to use the compound micro- 
scope. The simple: microscope gives a 
magnified view of an object but the com- 
pound microscope magnifies that magnifi- 
cation. 

One of the most astonishing and perhaps 
most. available fields in many respects for 
the use of the microscope in the autumn is 
that of the caddis fly cases. By brook 
banks where they are frequently unob- 
served there are sometimes to be found 
innumerable tiny cases that under the 
magnification of a pocket lens look like 
posts of cemented stones. The larva of the 
caddis fly has built them for its own pro- 
tection. Apparently nature has taught it 
that its soft body is a luscious morsel for 
a hungry fish, so the caddis places around 
itself this protective building. We may 
push the inhabitant out from his stone 
cabin, or sometimes his little log cabin 
when it is formed of sticks and bits of 
grass, and force it to build a home of very 
different material as, for example, small 
beads or bits of broken glass or of almost 
any material placed within its reach. But 
it requires considerable skill to do this. 
The ordinary Scout should be content for a 
time to make a collection of these curious 
stone homes. 

When he becomes interested in the caddis 
there will surely be considerable study of 
the larval insect in the brook. These may 
be seen by peering into the quiet places, 
but preferably by means of the water glass, 
a glass bottomed box that. may be pushed 
into the water even in a rapidly running 


stream. It at once makes visible everything 
under it. There are no ripples below the 
glass to interfere with vision. This prin- 
ciple is much the same as that utilized in 
many. places, notably at Avalon Bay, Cata- 
lina Islands, where the marine plants and 
the fish swarming among them are observed 
through glass bottomed boats. What is 
there done on a large scale may be done 
on a smaller scale by any Scout in “observ- 
ing the bottom of the 
brooks. Care must 
be taken, however, 
that the glass at the 
end of the box is 
cemented in a per- 
fectly water-tight 
joint. By the aid of 
one of these boxes 
the caddis may be 
watched as they 
crawl about, perhaps 
in the act of build- 
ing, and using a ne! 
in which they catch 
small living animals. 
The caddis is witted 
two ways. It knows 
how to catch small 
animals and how to 
build its stone home 
around itself for 
protection against its 
enemies. The editor 
of this department 
would cordially wel- 
come specimens of 
caddis cases from all 
Bank parts of the country. 
_ Some of these will be 
photographed and published. 


The Scenic Study of Nature 


F one approaches it in.the right spirit, 

the, aay of the glorious beauty of a 

brook in any one poirft in its course is 
as interesting as are the antics of a squir- 
rel, the finding of a woodchuck on a wood- 
side or a mother robin with her young 
in the nest; and. it is more convenient. 
You may take plenty of time in the study 
of a brook. There are eyes that do not 
see, and real seeing is accomplished only 
by eye training. Take, for example, the 
accompanying illustration of the bank of a 
brook. Sit on the rock that juts out on the 
opposite side of the stream. With note- 
book and pencil make a list of the things 
that may be observed. Make a sketch or 
a photograph. Return to the place once 
a week for a year and note the changes. 
If that single section of natural scenery 
were well studied, it would sound the key- 
note to the melody of all the seasons and 
all the seasons’ scenes. 

A pool contains a wealth of wonders. 
Well do I remember sitting for an hour at 
a time with my bare feet overhanging a 
boulder on the bank of the brook, as I 
gazed ever at the marvelous drama going 
on above the clear sandy bottom of 
that streamlet. Not the least fascinating 
object was a noble trout of brilliant spark- 
ling beauty, as it glided gracefully and 
majestically through the crystalline water. 
It is only after the real nature lover has 
learned to sit like a stoical Indian that he 
can reach and touch the real heart of a 
brook pool. 


How Does an Oriole Build Its Nest ? 


TUDY a completely finished oriole’s 
nest. What a mass of tangled fila- 
ments, string, grasses, fibers! I have 
often wondered which was the first string 
that was put on, how was it put on and 
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what came next in the order of building. 

Most of us have seen the beginning of 
simpler nests, such as that of the robin 
or of the English sparrow. One need 
stand only for a few minutes at any rail- 
way station, or at any place in the city 
where English sparrows have congregated, 
to see the little fellows busily ¢arrying 
bits of hay or straw. It is no great puz- 
zle to learn how an English sparrow builds 
its nest. It finds the material and packs 
it in “in almost any old way.” 

It is not difficult to understand how a 
robin builds its nest. Frequently one may 
see the whole process from the laying down 
of the first material until the structure 
is completed. With an oriole the situa- 
tion is different. The nest excites our 
curiosity more than that of almost any 
other bird. In it is an element that should 
especially appeal to the Boy Scout, par- 
ticularly to one who is interested in tying 
knots and in the manipulation of cords of 
various kinds. I fancy that even the most 
skilful Scout would not get along well in 
knot tying if he could use only the thumb 
and one finger of one hand, but even those 
would be better for intricate work with 
strings than a bird’s bill. The only way 
to discover the secret is to watch the bird 
with a good field glass, and to keep pretty 
reasonably on the watch for the oriole’s 
actions from the time of its first arrival. 
Yet if you do not see the very beginning 
of the nest it will be worth while to note 
its progress after it has been started. 


Georgia Huckleberries Surpass the 
ArcAdiA Bushes 


AST summer, at one of the many visits 
of Scouts to ArcAdiA, Sound Beach, 
Connecticut, a huckleberry bush 

twelve feet in height was pointed out to 
them. One of the Scouts, Malcolm E. 
Little, Scout Master of Troop No. 1, Louis- 
ville, Georgia, wrote upon his arrival home 
in August that Georgia has huckleberry 
trees forty feet in height. I quote from 
the letter: 

“Under separate cover I send you speci- 
mens of our winter huckleberry, or spar- 
kleberry, as it is called locally. 

“You may remember that during the 
visit of the Columbia Scout Class you 
showed us a huckleberry bush twelve feet 
high. I then made the statement that our 
summer bush huckleberry often grows to 
that height and that our tree or winter 
huckleberry attains a height of thirty or 
forty feet. My statement was challenged, 
and, thinking that I might be in error as 
to botanical classification, I did not insist. 
As soon as possible, after my return, I 
made measurements and discovered also 
that it is a true huckleberry. I refer you 
to Small’s ‘Flora of the - Southeastern 
States.’ 

“The small, bract-like leaves of the 
racemes are almost invariable, and the 
larger leaves of the terminal branches are 
average in size. The tree from which these 
were cut is between thirty-nine and forty 
feet high. The tree is of the Whortleberry 
family and is the Batodendron arboreum, 
known colloquially as farkleberry, sparkle- 
berry and tree huckleberry. The second 
term is used in this section.” 

An expert botanist says that Mr. Little’s 
tree is really a huckleberry, using the term 
in the broad sense, because blueberries are 
sometimes called huckleberries. But the 
tree mentioned is more closely related to 
the true blueberry than to the true huckle- 
berry. However, we will not quibble on 
little botanical points, but own up that 
Georgia “is going some over Connecticut,” 
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when it can furnish a huckleberry tree 
forty feet high. The accompanying illus- 
tration is taken from a specimen sent to 
ArcAdiA by Mr. Little. 


Interesting Inquiries 


Sargentville, Maine. 
To tue Eprror: 
Last fall a number of crows collected on 
a grainfield near our house. One morn- 
ing, while I was working around the barn, 
I saw a white bird fly down with the 
crows. I said that I had seen a white 





The Young American Bitterns 


crow, but could convince no one. A few 
days later I saw him again, and showed 
him to a man and to my mother. After 
that several persons saw him. I should 
like to know what would make a black 
crow turn white? Was he white when 
hatched? 

I have seen another thing that I can- 
not understand. I felled a young spruce. 
After trimming off the branches and cut- 
ting up the tree, as I was piling the 
brush. I saw that something had eaten or 
picked the scales from the cones, leaving 
one or two scales at the bottom and the 
center upright stalk attached to the 
branches. 

Can you inform me about both these 
things? Purp A. SarGent. 
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How Did an Oriole Build This Nest? 





When nature acts on a large scale she 
seems to attract less attention than when 
she does things on a small scale. I have 
received many inquiries as to the cause 
of albinism. No one knows why there are 
white crows, white blackbirds, white robins, 
white woodchucks, and for that matter no 
one understands why all animals are not 
white, nor why they are so varied in color. 
If ten people were to see ten crows, one 
of which was white, every one of the ten 
probably would ask, “Why is that crow 
white?” not “Why are those nine crows 
black?” Yet is it not as wonderful that 
the blaek crow is black as it is that a 
white crow is white? Is it not even more 
wonderful that so large a number of birds 
should all be the same color? 

I have from time to time received sam- 
les of ears of corn that grew more or 
ess like a hand with “fingers” pointing 
upward. I sent one of these to an expert 
rower of corn, and he replied somewhat 
ike this: “I have not gone so far along in 
my studies as to be able to tell you wh 


‘| this corn has grown in the shape of a hand. 


I have been studying corn for almost half 
a century and have not yet learned why it 
grows in the ordinary form.” 

In this asking of questions with regard 
to things in their normal form, there is a 
vital distinction between a naturalist and 
a non-naturalist. The naturalist looks 
upon the world around him and inquires 
about the things of usual growth. He 
questions everything he sees. One who is 
not of this spirit asks questions only in 
regard to unusual things. There are still 
those of a third class, who never ask 
questions about anything. 

In reference to your inquiry as to what 
had happened to the spruce cones, I sur- 
mise that it had been the feeding place of 
cross-bills. These birds break the scales 
in order to feed upon the seeds between 
them. : ‘ 

It has occasionally been reported that 
red squirrels, and even ordinary squirrels, 
like to feed on the seeds in the cones. 


Why Scouts Should Keep Honey 
Bees . 


Probably nothing has been published in 
our department, “On Nature’s Trail,” that 
has called forth a more active correspond- 
ence than the article on honeybees. This 
pleases me because I love the honeybees 
and recognize the boys’ adaptability to the 
work of caring for them. “Oh, but they 


sting!” I- the colloquialism of the times, 
“forget it.” Do >ot even think of such 
nonsense. If the bees are properly han- 


dled, they will seldom, if ever, sting. In 
the more difficult processes the beekeeper 
may protect himself with the gloves and 
the veil supplied in special form by the 
manufacturers. 

Among the many letters received, per- 
haps the following is the most concise and 
able: 

Linden Avenue, Bogota, N. J. 


Dear Scout Naturalist: 


I have read your article on bees in the 
December issue of BOYS’ LIFE, and 
should like to have your free literature 
that tells more about them. I should like 
to keep bees, because, first, by doing so I 
may increase the sugar supply; second, 
bees are interesting; and third, they do 
not, as I read, require constant attention. 
I am already a lover, as well as student, 
of flowers and birds. 


Yours truly, 


Scout Henry ENGELFRIED. 
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HE NEW 1918 ‘“‘ RANGER” Catalog illustrates in full 

color over forty styles and sizes in the new 1918 line 
of ‘‘Mead”’ bicycles. On this and the following pages we 
~. illustrate a few of the most popular styles. 


Fill out the coupon on next page and we will send you the 
Catalog, no charge. It is the finest, most complete bicycle 
Catalog ever published. 





General Offices, Salesrooms 
and Factory, Chicago, 
U.S. A. 






A Bicycle with This 
Name Plate is good 
enough for any Rider, 
no matter what his 
income 











RBIKE 

We guarantee with Electric Light 
safe delivery, and Auto Style 

prompt Hand Horn 
shipments and 

money back 
if not 
satisfied 
Choice of 


many other styles, 
colors and sizes 


in the big 
cae es it 

HE MEAD CYCLE 

COMPANY sells its Factory 
great annual output of ; 
bicycles from Factory-direct- to Rider 
to-the-Rider. We have more than Saves 
a Million Customers in the United You 
States and ‘‘Mead”’ bicycles are also Maney 





in big demand in England, Africa, In- 
dia, China, South America, Australia and 
New Zealand. Wherever bicycles are ridden, 
‘*Mead”’ models are well and favorably known. 
Our ‘‘Ranger’’ line has for years enjoyed the 
largest sales in this country. We create bicycle styles — 
others follow our lead. A ‘‘Ranger’’ rider envies no other. 


OUR SELLING PLAN protects the buyer. We prepay the delivery charges and allow Thirty 
Days Free Trial — actual riding test—-on every RANGER bicycle. We pay return charges 
if not satisfied. In fairness to yourself get this new Catalog, with our Low Factory-to-Rider 


prices and terms. Use the Coupon on next page. 








Mead Cycle Co, 12 MEAD Block Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Your choice from 
many sizes in several 
color options in 
this model— 
all completely equipped 

as shown above 





Ladies’ Models Fs the laree girl and 


the Ladies’ Ranger Superbe fills every desire of 


good taste, comfort and style. 
in short a Mead bicycle to 
suit any taste and every 
pocket book for girls and 
ladies as well as the boys 
and men. 
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grown woman, 


Other models also, 



















the particular style of Ranger bicycle 
hy) YOU May Select model, the Electric Lighted ‘‘Superbe 

Ranger ‘‘Special.’’ For big girlj and | 
and girl, the Prince and Princess or Magnet models. For the st¢rekeep 
If the Ranger line does not suit, there are others — A Mead bicyde to s 
also a large choice in colors, equipment and sizes and the instructions ws 
10-year-old boy or girl can choose and fill in the “Ship on Approval” o 


Simply fill out the Coupon’ 
Send No Money in the lower right-hand cor- || IFor 
ner and send it to us. By return mail we will send the | The 8 
catalog and will also send you our special Factory-to-Rider | a Prii 


BE prices, ‘“‘Approval’’ Order Blank and Complete Instructions | of a F 
to aid you in selecting. bicycl 


We Ship on Approval We will send the bicycle you | Phy 


select, on approval, for thirty (an ab 
(30) days trial. We will prepay the Delivery Charges on it from ‘}ing ev 
Chicago to your town. You are to have the actual bicycle you | for go 
select to ride for thirty days. We will not be 
there to urge you or to influence your decision 
in any way. We will pay the return charges 
if you do not want to keep it and will make No 
Charge for use and wear of the 
bicycle while you are trying it. 
The thirty days trial is 
all at our expense. 


This simple Sales Plan 
has built up for us the 
largest, most successful 
bicycle business in the 
world. A special Trust 
Deposit of $5,000.00 in 
the great First National 
Bank of Chicago guaran- 
tees to you the faithful 
performance of the Thirty- 
Day Free Trial selling plan. 


What Factory Prices Mean The articles of equip- ->-—— 


ment and other special- ‘Rid 
ties that enter into the construction of a “Mead” bicycle (items |! #¥1a¢ 
that we sometimes buy instead of making because a “ specialty ’” maker | We ares: 


jorce of | 
can produce them more economically than ourselves)—sometimes it is |jparts of ¢ 
a patented part of a bicycle—such items usually cost us much |/},o™ the 
less than other bicycle makers pay, because of the big volume | Motorbil 
of our purchases. This same huge quantity in operation is a | perbe, e 
money saving feature on every part. It makes possible the use | fide and 
of specially built machines and skilled employees that do in a [rom you 
day what others take a week todo. Nosalesmen on the road, | bors. Ev 
no fancy rents to pay for branch stores, no local managers and meee fro: 
clerks in other cities. No jobbers to add in | §ys Rid 
their selling expenses and a profit on each if Days f 
bicycle sold. All these savings we share ~ 
with our customers in our Factory-diréct-to-F 
than a million bicycle riders in the United Stat 
money by dealing with us. And you cin do th 

: Bicycle Tires o! 
Parts and Repairs 276i. anrs. 
Bars, Locks, Pedals, Rims, Built- -Up-Reédy- -to-ir 
Repair Kits, Spokes and Nipples, Bells, (Carriers, 
ing stands for Racers. Toe Clips, Chaths and 
Pumps, Valves and Valve Parts, Cemenfs, Wren: 
Hanger Repair Parts, Coaster Brakes of all kin 
usual prices. Each item has a Name and a } 
selection. It is our pride and our boast that ord 
and careful attention as for a new bicycle. If y. 
sibly want to get one, in fairness to yourself, use 
the Coupon and send for the new Ranger Catalog 





























RY TO RIDER For 30 Days FREE Trial 


r bicycle you prefer. The Electric Lighted ‘‘Motorbike’’ 
‘‘Superbe”’ model or the ‘“‘Arch-Frame,”’ the ‘‘Racer’’ or 
zirl{, and ladies the choice is also wide. For the small boy 
> st¢rekeeper for delivery purposes, there are also special models. 
cyde to suit any taste and every pocket book. There is 
uc a we send with Catalog are so plain and simple that a 

















proyal’’ order blank without any assistance from grown-ups. 


.For Small Boys and Girls 


he | The 8 to 10-year-old boy and girl will be as proud of 
er ,a Prince or Princess bicycle as the older ones are 
ns | of aRanger. Mead “juvenile” bicycles are real 
bicycles, not crude, heavy, clumsy toys. 

ou ' Physical exercise — especially out-of-doors — is J 
ty an absolute necessity for growing children. Noth- 
m ‘}ing ever invented has taken the place of the bicycle 
2u | for good, wholesome, invigorating, life giving exer- 
cise. The 

fhe small boy 
or on who 

is the proud 

CER possessor of 

a good bi- 
cycle will 
escape the 
Dangers 
of many 
‘Cheaper’ 
amusements 
which fasten 
vicious habits on children because they are ‘‘lone- 
some’’—have nothing else to do! A complete 
line of bicycles for small boys and girls are offered at Factory- 
to-Rider money saving prices in the big new Ranger catalog. 
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: - Of all forms of out-of-door sport and recreation nothing 
Bicycle Racing compares with the delight and joys of bicycle racing. In 
a racing bicycle speed is vital, lightness is essential, strength and durability must be 
considered. All these elements are beautifully balanced in the Ranger Racer — the 
mount that will not fail you when put to the test on the last spurt of the race. It 
embodies the best foreign and American ideas in its construction and equipment. 
Your choice of several sizes and colors at a big saving in cost on our Factory-to-Rider 
sales plan. Fill out the coupon and get full description and details with prices. 





~ 
:¥ : . We can ship 1,000 bicycles per day when necessar 
‘Rider Agents 2c, A We Ship P romptly and at the same time also ship 2,000 to 5.000 rr 





‘ " RANGER i for Parts and Repairs per day. The secret of our success is prompt shipments and 

or | We are greatly increasing our : ‘i Safe Delivery in Good Condition is part of our Guarantee. You are the judge and 
lorce of Rider Agents in all BI YCLES A 5 

is |jparts of the country. Select jury on every order you send us. If you are not thoroughly satisfied with the goods 











-h |itcom the big Ranger Catalog s we want you to send them back to us. 
ne o monger = you ag 

otorbike, cer, u- Every boy and girl in America who now owns a bicycle or who 
a | perbe, etc., and while you Send for Catalog Today hopes to have a bicycle—some day—even if not ready to 
se | tide and enjoy it, make A select one right now and have it shipped on Approval for 30 Days Free Trial—for you we have 


money by taking orders 
from your friends and neigh- 


d, | bors. Every Ranger shipped 


printed one of these new Ranger Catalogs and it is yours—free —for the asking. Just fill out and 
send the Coupon. That's the only expense to you. 








id |iRiidcs od coare eed: take | |AIM gigi corse CUT OUT THIS COUPON. Fill it out and mail it to us TODAY. If you 
h by s Rider A ent, carries the PPS, prefer, send your request on a postal card or in a letter. 
- ays rree rial aiso. 








re 

-diréct-to-Rider selling plan. That is why more 
United States have received good value and saved 
»u cin do the same. 


ycle Tires of all kinds, Electric Lighting Outfits, Gas 
| Oil Lamps, Horns, Inner Tubes, Cyclometers, Handle 
-Reédy-to-insert Front and Rear Bicycle Wheels, Tire 
lis, (Carriers, Rear wheel supporting stands and Train- 
Chaths and Chain Repair Links, Oils and Greases, 
nenfs, Wrenches and other Tools, Enamels, Head and 


MEAD CYCLE CO., 
17 Mead Block, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 

Gentlemen: Send me (free) the new Ranger Catalog. With same send special 
Factory-to-Rider prices, and full particulars of your 30-Day Free Trial offer 
and terms. I am under no obligation to buy a bicycle or bicycle supplies because 
of this request. 











es of all kinds and repair parts for same—All at half ea ae a a Le Be ae 2! a nL 

ame and a Number as well as a picture to help you in 

ast that orders for parts are given the same prompt P.O. Box, R. F. D. or Street No. 

cycle. 1 If you ride a bicycle or think you might pos- 1% ee ee a ee 

yourself, use : e 

ier Catalog Everything for Bicycles Town State 
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Samson Red Velvet Tires 


Are you buying new bicycletires? These values, guarantees and prices 
should bring your order for Samson Tires or Record Tires. Samson 
Tires are Quality Tires for Riders who demand the best. 
They are regular equipment on the Ranger bicycles because 
we consider them the most serviceable bicycle 
tires ever made. We demand the best 
for the Ranger and our tire testing 
machines prove their quality. 

















Five Points of Superiority 
No.1. A thick flexible inner tebe 


genuine lo bre Egyptian 
arn fabric that will throw off 
5 per cent of the punctures 
that get through a tire with 





Per Pair 
$6-45 Parcel Post 
2-ply on sides, yet as —_ 


“ s > Prepaid 
as a chamois skin. fo. E 

The new idea “Red Velvet™* iF f Regular $10.00 values in these Tires 
live rubber cushion beneath 4 

the wearing tread, 9 

a lively, springy tire at 
times. No. 4. eavy white 
rubber outside wall of tire 
.carried up and over the 
tread in a continuous joint- 
less circle, binding the red 
velvet cushion to tread. No. 
5. On top for the hard road 
punishment; a layer of red 
oil - resisting rubber in big 
heavy “‘Anti-skid”’ studs. 



















Order by 
Number to get Proper Size 


No. L8789. Samson Red Velvet Tires, size 28x! }4 
(standard size fox all adult bicycles). Price 
Pg cach $3.25; per pair. $6.45 
No. L8790. “ae | Red Velvet Tires, size 
28x154. Price each $3.25; per pair ........ 5 
No. L8791. Samson Red Velvet Tires, size 26x! 34. ‘(For 
children’s bicycles like Prince and Magnet.) Price 
ee ee era ere 6. 30 
No. L8792. Samson Red Velvet Tires, size 24x134. (For smal- 
lest size bicycle for —— like the ones: —" emcees 
models.) Price each $3.00; per pair. ' $5.95 
price sentation de- 


long, hard use they aré subject — We Pay Delivery Charges Que = 
to return and mileage allowance, just charges paid by us. On orders for one pair or more we can shi 
D. if desired. We advise, however sendin; hg ee wit 


the same as high grade Automobile Tires. pF 3 which saves you the extra collection on D. shipments. 


rest eed RECORD fessnnc TIRES $530 


A Bicycle rider who uses Record tires is protected at every point. It is the “Standard” bicycle tire of the 
country in construction, service and price. Other makers have copied it in construction details and appearance, but 
never approached its performance in real ‘service value. When you buy a Record tire you get a genuine Anti- 
Skid Le neces pr bicycle tire, backed by a guarantee that means 
aes and sold at a low price because we take the entire factory output 
and share the saved selling expenses with our customers because of our 
Factory-direct-to-the-Rider Sales Policy. 


This Sectional View Shows Method of Construction 


A — Illustrates the tough black rubber tread raised in Giant non-skid 

“‘flatirons” of “‘live,” springy rubber. B— Special puncture-resisting 

If not fully strip of close-woven fabric, running clear across tread of tire and part 
tisfied WY down the sides. C— A thin rubber coating of pure rubber, known 
satis as the “‘friction’” coat. D—A second wider layer of special close 
when re- weave puncture-resisting fabric, that not only underlies the wearing 
ceived re- tread of the tire, but extends a considerable distance down each side to 
turn the assist in throwing off *‘side’” punctures. E—QA thin layer of friction 
Tiresand ‘ubber (like C and G), which, when vulcanized, cements the layers 
we will re- together. F— Outer wall of tire fabric proper, a diagonal we ave 

e ially-prepared texture of great yy and pliability. G— 
fund your third layer of thin, high-grade rubber that cements the fabric walls 
money capeabeer under the heat and pressure of the special live steam ‘‘curing’ 
process. _H — The inner wall of tire fabric, a continuation of the fabric 

‘F,” giving strength and additional puncture resistance to the pomeeete 
tire. K — The inner tube of thick, velvety close-textured rub 
M — Special corrugated treatment of the rim side of tire, that, a sac 
properly cemented, prevents tire creeping on rim and tearing valve stem 
loose. hen cured and vulcanized under live steam pressure this mass 
of scientifically constructed layers of alternate rubber and fabric becomes 
practically one continuous tough, yet flexible, tube, The standard 
pattern Schrader Universal Valve (patented) is used in all “RECO 

tires. Valve cap, inside * ‘cores,”’ etc., easily secured in any auto poll 

or bicycle repair shop, as parts are interchangeable with auto and 

motor-cycle tre valves. 

The name “Record” on a bicycle tire is a symbol of big value, 
low cost and long service — tires that give mileage much longer 
than usual, that seldom (if ever) puncture, that wear uniformly, 
like a high grade suit of clothes. Fathers who bought and u 
them on their bicycles twenty years ago, recommend them to 

ir sons — as we do to you. You can pay $2.00 to $4.00 more 
per pair and get less value and service. 


A pair of new Samson 
Tires will add 50% to the 
looks and value of your old 
bicycle. If they do not give 
satisfactory service through 























**Flatiron’’ 
Anti-Skid 
Tread 








Order by number to get proper size. 


This is the standard size in use on all full size bicycle 
wheels — the rims of which (with tires removed) measure a trifle 
under 25 inches from edge to edge. 

No. L8770. Record Tires. Size 28x14. (Price $2.65 5 

SN I wid bole bie 0 60 se'eleke 00 eb4s 0 cnbste $ .30 

Sizes given below are for small children’s bicycles. 
No. L8772. Record Tires. Size 26x1%%. (Price 

REPS onde dieicbaneccdsedesccdes $5.25 
No. L8773. Record Tires. Size 24x1%%. (Price 5 5 

EE MN, cs oc endnsewitecewbacceaé “ 2 
No. L8774. Record Tires. Sizes 20x13. (Price 4 9 5 

EE PIE, cope snd s cacoginescacssastecen ° 











ery by Parcel Post, charges 

3 00 paid by us. On orders for one 
° pair or more we can ship C. O. D. if 
desired. We advise, however, sending 


Val: full amount with order, which saves you 
ue the extra collection on C. D. shipments. 


tad Cornmendence Mead Cycle Co., sLock Chicago, U.S.A. 
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as beans, cucumbers, 
squashes, tomatoes and 
pumpkins must wait until 
summer is closely crowding 
spring. 

Next to a fine, thorough- 
ly prepared seed bed, success in grow- 
ing food plants depends upon careful, 
thorough and frequent stirring of the 
ground with the hoe, with the rake, or 
with the wheeled cultivators of which 
there are several kinds. 

Cultivation should be started as soon 
as the plants come through the ground 
for several reasons: to destroy weeds 
and grasses as soon as they start, pre- 
venting them from getting a foothold 
and stealing the moisture and food 
from the plants when greatly needed ; 
in order to break up the hard surface, 
always found after seeds have been 
planted. 

This stirring not only permits light 
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rains or heavy dews to soak 

into the ground, but it pre- 

vents moisture held in earth 
reservoirs from being drawn 

from the ground in the shape of 
vapor. 

Absolutely necessary tools for gar- 
dening are the four-tined digging 
fork, the rake and the hoe. 

The garden line should be added in 
order to keep the rows straight. 

A dibble, generally an old spade 
handle whittled down to a point and 
pressed into the ground, makes a hole 
into which such plants as cabbage and 
tomatoes can be dropped when they 
are transplanted from the seed bed. 

A spade is not as good as a fork and 
is seldom needed. 

A barrel on a trek cart having a hose 
inserted through one of the heads is 
away ahead of a watering can to brace 
up plants. Plain water or with manure 
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In hills, it is a good plan to 
drop five seeds and pull out the 
weakest plant, leaving not over 
three per hill. 

If planted in drills or rows, 
the weak plants are pulled out to leave 
one good husky plant, every twelve to 
fourteen inches. 

Beans are practically always planted 
in rows or drills and while often 
planted three feet apart, this is a tre- 
mendous waste of space, as eighteen 
inches between rows is ample. 

This, however, means cultivation by 
hand rather than by horse. 

Beans are usually planted at the rate 
of about one bushel to the acre. 

A pound will plant about a hundred 
feet of a row. 

Of field beans and small beans, two 
or three pecks will plant an acre, and of 
the large beans, about six pecks. 

Of the usual garden crops and ones 

12 
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formation you can from the 
successful farmers and mar- 
ket gardeners of your locality. 

The time of planting, meth- 
ods found most successful, the varie- 
ties of plants doing best in your terri- 
tory, can all be readily learned by con- 
sulting these nearby ‘wise ones”’. 

Information in the fullest detail re- 
garding practically every field crop 
known to man that can be grown in the 
warmest and the coldest, the wettest 
and the driest sections of the United 
States can be secured from your Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau, if you have one; from 
your State Agricultural Department, 
and from the National Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, D. C., all 
without any cost except for the labor 
of writing a letter or a two cent postal 
card. 

Remember that a good seed is the 
most important item in crop growing 
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Grub Growing Hints 


e ORGET the hard knocks of 


last year. 

Everybody worth while 
suffers hard knocks, and the really 
worth while chaps get busy and forget 
them, 

Every Scout official, every Scout- 
master, every troop and every Scout 
must, for America’s sake, raise more 
grub in 1918 than they did in 1917. 

To do it get up earlier, start earlier, 
work and profit by past experience. 

Every troop should have a troop 
garden, and besides this, wherever 
possible, each Scout should have his 
own garden, or help his folks take care 
of the family garden. 

The end of 1917 brought to America 
a few trifling pinches. 


Sugar, coal, white flour, were hard 
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to get and cost a great deal. 

This year, many things will 
be harder to get and higher. 

Many things will apparently 
be plentiful and yet Americans, dwell- 
ing in their own country, will have to 
do without them, if they may be sent 
“over there”. 

Every pound, every bushel, raised 
by Boy Scouts will be needed and will 
insure food for the Scouts at home. 

Idle land is plentiful and where it 
cannot be secured for the asking must 
be hired. 

Fertilization methods are many. 

Fine crops are raised on sod land 
turned over, as well as on land which 
has had anywhere from five to twenty- 
five tons of stable manure plowed 
into it. 

Farming and market gardening are 
the two lines of agriculture from 
which to choose. 
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° ut You Can’t Buy Better Tires 
These Tires Are Always uf 


Ready for the Road 


] Just like the good old dog that stands 
* your roughest play, takes the knocks 
and kicks of a dog’s life—yet always 
faithful to his master. 


That’s the service you get from Good- 
rich Bicycle Tires. They make your 
bike a real “‘pal’’—always pumped solid 
and ready to go. 


Three treads to choose from: “Safety 
Tread,” “No. 17 Puncture Proof’’ and 


“Commander.” Ask your dealer. 


THE B.F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio *“‘The City of Goodrich” 
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te These “Movies” roses iat Syste to the Scout who thought he was 


Every Scout Wants to Wear 


a uniform so he can be identified as a Scout and to be in a position to’ 


render service of one kind and another when opportunity arises. Just 
as with the boys “over there” it is those who are properly equipped who 
are the best prepared for every emergency and effective ser- 
Good vice, so is it with the Scout who provides himself with an outfit 
, that will stand the wear and tear of rough outdoor usage. A 
For $s boy re A be a eyes age — oe cal gs, gener 
or _ But a Scout takes pride in doing his work well, and goo 
Good work requires good tools. You ought to have a neat look- 
ing uniform for all times when you appear in public, and 
Work a the — to enable you — upon yourself 
if called upon.to do emergency wor 


Why Scouts Should Buy Official Equipment 


In order that Scouts might secure the best equipment at the lowest price, 
the Supply Department was organized. All goods are sold as near cost 
as possible and all profits are used for the advancement of the work of 
the Boy Scouts of America. The idea back of it is “service to the Scout.” 
a Every Scout is a walking advertisement of the Boy Scout 
Service Movement, and especially so when he is in uniform. When 
To you buy an official Scout uniform you get the benefit of a 
Th comfortable, perfect-fitting, fast-color and durable uniform 
e of the best quality and style. Every official Scout uniform 
Scout has the official seal of the Boy Scouts of America woven in 
the fabric. It is put there for your protection—to assure you 
always of the same high quality standard—that every garment is made 
right inside and out,—to withstand the wear and tear of all seasons. 
That is why you should not be satisfied with an imitation Scout uniform, 
even though it may be a few cents cheaper—remember, the best is always 
the cheapest. 


(& This Scout bought an Official Outfit from Department of Scout Supplies, BOY SCOUTS 
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Did he? 


saving a little money when he bought an Imitation Scout Outfit. 


A Complete Scout Outfit 


Are you properly equipped with a complete Scout outfit? Whether in 
camp or on the trail, your Scout training can be put to better and more 
practical use if you have provided yourself with the proper kind of 
equipment. Don’t make the same mistake that the boy did 
Are in the above “Movie” and believe that “any old article of 
4 You equipment” will serve your purpose. If you do, you will 
Properly find yourself in much the same awkward predicament as 
° d he gotinto. To help you in deciding just what articles you 
qutppe@ should buy for your personal outfit, we give you below a 

r list of the things you need. 
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CUT BUTTER 













































Suggestions For Your Personal Outfit 


Web Belt. .50 No. 1348 Beacon Electric Belt Lamp 1.50 


No. 503 Regulation Scout Hat..... $1.75 No. 568 Scout Neckerchief .......$ .35 = 
No. 564 Special Scout Mackinaw... 9.50 to (See catalog for choice of = 
No. 506 Standard Scout Coat...... 2.15 No. 585 colors) = 
No. 594 Regulation Scout Sweater. . 3.75 No. 536 Waterproof Poncho...... 2.25 = 
No. 509 Standard Scout Breeches... 1.85 No. 538 Waterproof Middy Hat... .60 = 
No. 514 Khaki Scout Shirt, Cotton. . 1.50 No. 592 Regulation Scout Haver- = 
No. 516 Scout ON i iio 5. Wik eal Se wee 2.00 = 

Woolen No. 1302 Blanket Roll Strap....... .50 = 

W Shirt .... 2.50 = No. 1201 Aluminum Cantten...... 2.00 = 
e No. 591 Scout No. 1200 Aluminum Cook Kit..... 2.25 2 
Recommend tore es © 39 _No- 1002-3 Scout Axe and Sheath... 1.25 = 
No. 528 Reea. No 1004 Regulation Scout Knife... 1.25 = 
and 0 528 Regu- No. 1061 Standard Sewing Kit..... 65 = 
Offer Stockings. .55 No. 1307 In-Spool Kit............ 25 = 
, No. 529 Scout No. 1268 Triumph Scout Watch.... 1.50 = 


Prices of garments above are for boys’ sizes only; extra charge for all over 18 years of age 
size. SEE SUPPLY DEPARTMENT CATALOG FOR ILLUSTRATIONS AND DETAILS. 


OF AMERICA, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York—Do likewise and profit from his experience 
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They Know from Experience 


Boy Scouts are trained to study 
service, to place all of their activi- 
ties on a basis of efficiency and 
economy, so it follows naturally that 
they are among the most enthusi- 
astic users of Corbin Duplex Coaster 
Brakes. Note that the stalwart 
young Scouts in the accompanying 
illustration — excellent representa- 
tives of their big organization—all 
have their bicycles Corbin Duplex 
equipped. 

Examine the bicycles of Boy 
Scouts the country over and you will 


find the same unswerving loyalty to 
the Corbin Duplex, because these 
competent riders have learned by ex- 
perience that no other brake on. the 
market can give them the combina- 
tion of safety, comfort, efficiency and 
durability that they find in the 
Corbin Duplex. 

The same sterling qualities that 
make the Corbin Duplex the best 
brake obtainable for the Boy Scout 
also make it the finest possible brake 
equipment for general bicycle ser- 
vice. ; 


THE CORBIN DUPLEX COASTER BRAKE 


combines perfectly the free wheel feature and foot brake action. It is stronger 


THE CORBIN SCREW CORP., 
The American Hardware 
Corporation, Successor, 
206 High S 


9 7 
New Britain, Conn. 


' 
' 

' 

‘ 

' 

' 

: ' 

. Dear Sirs: Please send me 

' handsomely colored Liberty ! ble. 
5 Stick Pin. ' 

’ BOs ctctcasencsadesnscce 
Msintecccgs coment anahe ces ' 

, i css cakes casiadicddseeecs ' 

' ] WIN, dos <s.kcceiacbbeniiendien : 

i E Bey Crem. wc cccccccccccess . 


' are unusually 
large, the whole 
construction is 
simple and dura- 


Catalog on 
Request 


the braking surface is ample, the balls 





Corbin Control Means Safety Assured 








Youre on the right 
road if the 
Leedaw!] 
COMPASS 


says so 


$1 25at Dealers 


or remit d 
F not obt 


locally 


Ma¢napole Compass $ 173 
Litenite $ 
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Send this advertisement and we will mail you free the big 


Hildebrandt book of Baits and Tackle. 
kinds of bait—every one hand-made and with a record for 


fish getting. Send today; a 2 cent stam ill b . 
State if you fly-fish or bait cast. ee 
THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO., 


554 High Street, Logansport, Ind. 





THE HOMEAID “DO)Descriptive 
YOUR BIT” FISHING 
BAIT CLUB. ve Ss ae 


means Fresh Fish and , - bers 


good income to all who are}. ;°. 3 p 
helping Uncle Sam and yg A 
* themselves by becoming Rit.” Mailed for 
members. Costs nothing tol3e ‘stamp. Write 


Join. } ®t 
GEORGE W. JULIAN, gg eel 7 


n 
bode show proposition} 
Albany Building, Boston, Mass,.!to_ Father. 














A Scout Gardener’s Bit 
(Continued from page 16) 
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It was during July that the first prod- 
ucts of the pce Be ripened. At first there 
was a daily harvest of about ten radishes 
which I carried home in a pocket. One 
day a little later there —— some 
good-sized string beans. The next day 
there were more. I graduated from the 
shirt pocket method of hauling to the 
grape basket method but soon such an 
overwhelming amount of produce ripened 
daily that it was necessary to use a sack. 

By August the garden looked fairly re- 
spectable. The quack grass was not grow- 
ing as fast as formerly and persistent cul- 
tivating had made things forge ahead. The 
clayey soil proved no hindrance to plant 
growth. The corn was in full tassel and 
the cobs were beginning to form. Eating 
ripened corn kept me informed of its 
progress, but at the same time I must 
confess, dampened my appreciation of 
the taste of the fully ripened product. In 
preparation for the corn selling business 
which I had planned to establish I built a 
trailer from a strong pair of rubber-tired 
wheels and a good sized box. The rig 
was attached to my bicycle by a handle 
wired to the rear mudguard. 

By the middle of August the first corn 
was ripe. After canvassing the neighbor- 
hood a short time I had orders for ten 
dozen ears at fifteen cents a dozen. Things 
went very well the first day of peddling, 
barring the extreme embarrassment 
caused by one accident to my trailer which 
scattered the corn over a wide space in the 
street where there was lets of traffic. By 
noon I strutted about with $1.50 in my 
pocket. 

The next two weeks were filled with 
hard work but they were glorious. The 
minimum amount of corn disposed of daily 
was 10 dozen ears and the maximum 
amount 20 dozen. The price stayed at 
fifteen cents and I was amazed at the 
proportions of my income. From five 
dollars my earnings jumped to ten, then 
to fifteen, then to twenty, finally to twen- 
ty-two. This was a far greater amount 
than I had ever dreamed of earning. Dur- 
ing two weeks of rushing business I 
brought 200 dozen—2,400 ears of corn— 
home from the garden! While most of 
this was sold, a great deal was put up at 
home and with the vegetables helped to 
line the pantry shelves with canned gar- 
den products. 

My system of delivering fresh picked 
corn direct to the customers made it easy 
to get orders. It was sometimes not even 
necessary to canvass, for the telephone 
kept ringing every few minutes with vol- 
untary orders for “that delicious bantam 
corn from the little boy’s garden”. The 
many compliments on the corn were most 
flattering and since I had no difficulty in 
making collections I decided they came 
from the hearts of satisfied housewives. 

During the early part of September I 
picked a good crop of tomatoes, a few cab- 
bages and twelve squash. The collective 
weight of the squashes was 142 pounds. 

About this time I sent a report of the 
garden to the Scout Council as a require- 
ment of the contest. In this report I told 
of the crop, the corn business, the bicycle 
trailer and how I invested the profits in a 
Liberty Bond. A couple of weeks later I 
could have been seen doing a dance that 
indicated extreme joy. An item in the 
newspaper listed the scout garden prize- 
winners and I had won the third prize of 
five dollars! 
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. heavily built, with a round, plump face 


burned scarlet and peeling about the nose. 
For a moment he paused, breathing hard 
as if he had been running, and obviously 
in some embarrassment. ‘Then he stepped 
inside. : 

“I—I thought maybe I could—help you 
some way,” he said jerkily. “You—you’re 
Blake, aren’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“My name is Hodges—Lynn Hodges,” 
explained the plump youth, plucking ner- 
vously at a bit of cuticle on his inflamed 
nose. “I’m in this tent. “Are you—any 
relation to—er—Thornton W. Blake?” 

Alan frowned. “He’s my father,” he 
returned curtly. “What of it?” 

The newcomer drew a long breath; there 
was a look of awestruck wonder in.his 
pale eyes. “Gee!” he murmured. “Then 
the Enchantress is—is your yacht, and 
you’ve got a place at Bar Harbor, and one 
down in Florida, and és ® 

He paused. Blake eyed him curiously. 
“They belong in the family, yes,” he re- 
turned briefly. “What do you know about 
them?” 

“Oh, nothing,” hastily replied Hodges. 
“That is, only what I’ve read in the papers. 
I saw the Enchantress once at Jamestown. 
Isn’t there something I can do to help you 
get settled?” 

Blake’s lips curled slightly. ‘“You’re a 
little late,” he said. “If you’d showed up 
about ten minutes ago you might have 
brought up my trunk from the launch.” 

“I'd love to have.” Hodges sighed re- 
gretfully. “The trouble is I only just got 
back from a walk. Can’t I help you un- 
pack, or show you around, or something?” 

A ¢urt refusal trembled on Blake’s lips 
but remained unspoken. He told himself 
that he had nothing but contempt for this 
gushing, rather unprepossessing boy who 
was so worked up over the discovery of 
his relationship to the well-known and 
wealthy banker. But the awe and admira- 
tion in Hodges’ rapt gaze could not help 
but make some impression. At least the 
fellow seemed to understand and appre- 
ciate all Blake had been forced to give 
up to come here. From him there would 
be no sneering disbelief at the mention of 
his speed boat or anything else. He might 
be useful, too, in acquainting the camp 
sceptics with a few truths concerning 
Alan’s place in the world. 

“You can unpack the whole business if 
you want to,” he said ungraciously, toss- 
ing over his keys and dropping down on 





the bunk, “though I don’t see where you'll’ 


find a place to put anything in this hole.” 

“There are a few hooks on the shelf 
there for coats,” said Hodges apologeti- 
cally. “Everything else we have to keep 
in our trunks.” 

Obviously delighted at his task, he went 
through the trunk, commenting now and 
then almost gloatingly on the lavishness of 
Blake’s outfit. The latter did not trouble 
to reply save in monosyllables. In _ the 
midst of Hodges’ monologue he recalled the 
paper he had left on the bunk and felt for 
it indifferently, only to discover that the 
wind had carried it away. Glancing un- 
der the rolled-up canvass, he could see it 
lodged in a =. of beach grass twenty 
feet or so away, but he made no effort to 
recover it. 

“Let it go,” he thought with a feeling 
of satisfaction. “What do I care about 
their old rules. Toss over ‘that swimming 
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Bovs.make this 
simple test 


Hers, boys, is a simple test which shows why the 
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COASTER BRAKE 


has bronze ‘brake shoes’ and why these make 
the MORROW a better, surer coaster brake. 


Slide a piece of smooth hard 
wood along the top of a table. 
‘Slides easily, doesn't it? Now 
take a soft rubber eraser and 
attempt to do the same thing. 


In the first case you are placing 
wood against wood. And since the two 
materials are of equal hardness, there is 
little <gripping’ or friction, and the one 
slides over the other easily. 


The rubber, however, being 
softer than the wood ‘takes hold’ of it, 
and wili not slide easily. 


When you back-pedal a MORROW 
the ‘drum’ inside the hub is forced to 
expand. This brings the dronze brake 
shoes into direct contact with the steel 
inner surface of the hub. Being bronze, 
these brake shoes are tough and durabie 
yet softer than the steel inner surface of 
the hub. For this reason,they ‘take hold’ 
smoothly and surely and keep hold—giv- 


ing you positive and instant control of 
your bicycle. Other reasons why you 
should havea MORROW are: 


Larcer BrakinG SurRFACE 
The ‘drum’in the MORROW has a brak- 
ing suriace of 6 3-10 sq. in.—much larger 
than that of other brakes. Thus the 
MORROW has greater braking power. 
Even Braxinc Power 


The ‘drum’ of the MORROW expands 
equally from both ends. Thus the braking 
power is distributed evenly and equally 
over the entire inner surface of the hub. 
eliminating twists and side-swing. No 
other brake has the braking power so 
evenly distributed. 
Positive Forwarp Drive 


The minute you press forward on the 
pedals you move forward with a MOR- 
ROW. It responds instantly to every wish. 
Coasts WitnHovut Friction 
‘The greater the numberof ball bearings in 
a coaster brake the more easily it coasts. 
The MORROW has more ball bearings 
than any other brakes, so coasts more 
easily, 
Stronc AND StTuRDY 


All working parts unusually substantial. 
Stand the hardest wear. 

INsPECTIONS AND ‘TESTs 
Ninety-five separate inspections, followed 
by a rigorous final test of the completed 


brake, guarantee perfect service from 
every MORROW. 





Demand the sturdy, efficient, dependable MORROW on your next bicycle. 
ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK 














BOYS! Pick Your Premium 


—r Besides the big value to you of BOYS’ 
EVERFADY| LIFE itself, you may have without cost 


D0 0| any one of the following splendid pre- 
DAYLO miums and the new 1918 BOY SCOUT 


CALENDAR with your $1.50 yearly subscription. 


This flashlight just fits a 
boy’s pocket, yet it will 
give a strong light at night 
or in a dark room for sev- 
eral months, in average 
use, without renewing the battery. Size 3 x 154 
x 34 inches. Powerful bulb and 2 cell battery. 
The cases are of seamless brass, heavily 
nickel plated and finished up to the 
EVEREADY standard in every respect. 

They have hinged bottom caps 
and are supplied with a push 
button as well as a sliding con- 
tact switch for continuous light. 


A Real Eastman Camera 


Complete, compact, simple to use, this machine 
turns out a perfect little picture 1% x 1% inches in 
size. Made specially, with film No. 00, for us. 


A Salz 14K Guaranteed Fountain Pen 


Fully guaranteed best quality. Pen non-leakable, 
made of hard rubber, set with 14K gold point pen. 
Just what everyone needs. 


A Scout Name Knife 


Made specially by the manufacturer of “Keen 
Kutter” cutlery for BOYS’ LIFE. Regular two- 
bladed boys’ knife, with your name and address on 
the handle. 
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3 Patriotic Books for Boys 
Washington, Franklin or Lincoln 


_ Stirring stories of these Famous Americans. Each book 5% x 8 
inches; over 200 pages. Fully illustrated in color. Substantially 
bound. Select the book you like. 


Animal Guide 


of North American Wild Animals. Every Boy wants to know 
about OUR NATIVE ANIMALS. 265 Pages Bound in Sack 
Cloth. 61 Full Page Illustrations. Each animal described by a man 
who knows animals. 


ro ee | 
Boy Scouts of America, | BOY SCOUT CALENDAR 


200 Fifth Ave., New York. New Design Six-Sheet 


x) ; es Se Calendar, 5% x 1% inches. 
Enclosed find $1.50 in payment of One Year’s Handsomely printed in five 








subscription to Boys’ Lire, beginning............. per ie » heavy a 
scour BR oy also to include the BOY | pricy iaiiian to Waka 
? DAR uneat eT RE le | Humphrey. Scout Laws 
and other selections inter- 
- aasaes Heeee = a Ga Rai te do Wh eta occa Mahal eh je se | esting to all Boy Scouts 
Magazine, Calendar or i 
Premium can go to separate oe ane Boys. Embodies 
addresses, if desired. Cana tee t eee eens the yte-me post card at- 
dian or Foreign postage tached to each page. 
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suit, Hodges,” he added aloud. “I think 
I'll get into it and have a dip.” 

“But it isn’t more than half-past three,” 
objected the plump youth doubtfully. 

“What of that?” 

“Why, we’re not allowed to go in swim- 
ming except at the regular periods—eleven- ., 
thirty in the morning, and four-thirty in 
che afternoon.’ ” 

“Shucks!” Blake pulled off collar and 
shirt and began to unlace his shoes. “You 
talk as if you were a lot of slaves. Hav- 
ing been dragged to this hole, you don’t 
suppose I mean to sit down and twiddle 
my thumbs when there’s something I hap- 
pen to want to do?” 

Hodges made no reply, but a touch of 
puzzled wonder mingled with the admir- 
ing awe in his face as he watched Blake 
strip and slip on the handsome swimming 
suit. 

“Didn’t you—want to come here?” he 
asked, while Alan adjusted the white belt 
around his slim waist. 

“Want to? Is it likely! Would anybody 
want to come here from Bar Harbor?” 

The plump lad sighed enviously. “N-o, 
I suppose not. Are you going out now? 
Well, , hope Mr. Stratton doesn’t catch 
you. He’s pretty strict about the rules.” 

Blake sniffed scornfully and without fur- 
ther delay stepped out of the tent. But 
in spite of his outward indifference, he 
cast a swift glance around to see whether 
the camp director was in sight. He did 
not in the least care, he told himself, for 
Hildebrand or any of the others, but some- 
how he had a feeling that he would a little 
rather not encounter Mr. Stratton at the 
present moment. 

Apparently luck was with him. Though 
there were several boys in sight, none of 
the camp leaders were visible as Blake 
made his way nonchalantly down to the 
landing. Only Maury, paddling languidly 
about in the canoe, and the two loungers 
on the dock occupied the scene. With 
Hodges close at his heels, Alan walked 
down to the edge of the dock, hesitated 
an instant, gauging the bottom, and then 
struck the water in a beautiful swan dive. 

An exclamation came from the two boys 
on the dock; Hodges burst into vociferous 
approval. 

“Gee! what a pippin!” he cried enthusi- 
astically. “I’ve never seen such a dandy, 
have you, Carroll?” 

“Once or twice,” drawled Maury laconi- 
cally, sending his canoe through the water 
with a skillful sweep of the paddle. 

Blake heard him, and though he gave no 
sign, his irritation welled up again within 
him. What a bunch of dubs they were. 
He couldn’t do the simplest thing without 
their insinuating that he was showing off. 
With a strong overhand stroke he made 
for the float and scrambled up on it. From 
there he dived again and then set off across 
the harbor. 

Coming across again he turned on his 
back and progressed in this fashion for the 
remainder of the distance. He did not 
turn over until he was close to the end of 
the dock, and then he discovered Hodges 
looking down on him, his round face 
contorted in the most extraordinary of 
grimaces. 

“What’s struck you?” he asked care- 
lessly. 

The plump lad rolled up his eyes and 
screwed his mouth around, but before he 
could reply the camp director appeared 
beside him. 

“Ah, Blake,” he asked quietly, lookin 
down at the boy in the water. “You ha 
permission to go in?” 

“No, sir.” 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Every American boy should try for 
these famous Winchester medals 


. Have you heard about the Winchester 
medal contest? Every boy wants to enter 
as soon as he hears about it. 

The prizes are handsome Gold-plated 
“Sharpshooter” and Silver-plated “Marks- 
man” medals and individual diplomas 
issued by the Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps, an organization with an honorary 
membership among boys all over the 
United States. The medz!s are awarded 
to boys not over 18 years of age who make 
high scores with a Winchester .22 rifle. 

The “Sharpshooter” medal and diploma 
go to the boy who makes the first grade 
score. 

The “Marksman” medal and diploma 
go to the boy who makes the second _ 
score. 

You’ve probably got a Winchester, so 
why not get in on this contest? If you 
haven’t a Winchester, ask Dad to get you 
one. 


What the name “Winchester” 
means 


The name “Winchester” stands for the best 
there is in gun making. For over half a century- 


Winchester has been the standard of pioneers 
and sportsmen. Winchester rifles built the 
West. As the need grew, Winchester origin- 
ated a model and a caliber for every purpose. 

The Winchester Company today is an organ- 
ization of expert gun makers with 50 years of 
gun-making reputation behind it. . 

Every gun or rifle that bears the name “Win- 
chester” is fired many times for smooth action 
and accuracy and is fired with excess loads for 
strength. 

No Winchester barrel varies one one-thou- 
sandth of an inch in thickness or diameter. The 
Bennett Process, used exclusively by Winches- 
ter, gives the Winchester barrel a distinctive 
blue finish that, with proper care, will last a 
lifetime. 

The same care that is taken with Winchester 
guns is taken with Winchester ammunition. 
The two are made for each other. 


Where to shoot 


There is a place near you, either in your own 
yard or in the open, where you can shoot. It is 
easy to construct a home rifle range, and make 
it the center of the manly sport of shooting for 
the whole family. Or if you would like to start 
a rifle club in your neighborhood, write us and 
we will help you organize one. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 801 


New Haven, Conn. 










DEL 06. Take-down Bapenting ak a rifle, 20-inch round barrel. 
MO. ‘ake- Tp oe 


sizes of ammunition. T! 22 caliber repeater ever placed on tne market. ¢ 


Take-down .22 caiiter single ohat ote. A low- 
pried, light-weight 


WINCHESTER © 





gun made in two sizes 


World Standard Guns and Ammanition 
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Boys and Girls 
Winchester medals for 
skill with the rifle 


The Gold Plated 
“Sharpshooter” Medal 
goes to the boy or girl 
not over 18 who makes 
the first grade score 
with a Winchester .22 
rifle and Winchester 
ammunition. 

The Silver Plated “‘Marks- 
man” Medal goes to the 
boy or girl who makes the 
second grade score. 

Go to your dealer today; 
he will give you a sample 
target and booklet ex- 
plaining the full conditions 
of the contest. This book- 
let also tells you how to 
get the best results from 
your Winchester. The 
dealer will also supply you 
with targets. 


If your dealer cannot _sup- 
ply you, write to Win- 

chester Repeating Arms 

Co., Dept. 801, New Haven, 
onn. 


Shoots three 
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A Book Every Troop 
Library Should Have 





DON STRONG 
Patrol Leader 


By William Heyliger 


The thrilling tale of a red hot 
rivalry between two boys for 
the leadership of the Wolf Pa- 
trol. The defeated candidate 
starts out to make trouble for 
the Wolves and succeeds in 
placing all sorts of obstacles in 
their way. But Don Strong is 
a born fighter, and the way he 
leads the Wolves to victory in 
a contest to determine the best 
troop in the organization, is a 
story that will hold every boy 
breathless. 


Colored pictures $1.35 net. 
Write for free illustrated catalogue 
of Appleton’s books for boys. 
D. Appleton & Company 
35 West 32nd St., New York 


























A Convenience That Adds to 
The Pleasure of Camp Life 





The Individual 


“ Wear - Ever ” 
Boy Scout Cooking Outfit 


is just the thing when you 
go camping, hiking, fish- 
ing, canoeing. 





Six seamless pieces, 
stamped from thick, spe- 
cially - hardened sheet 
aluminum, fit compactly 
into a khaki carrying case 
with adjustable shoulder 
strap. Outfit weighs only 
27 ounces. 





Consult the Department 
of Scout Supplies, or your 
Sporting Goods House — 
or write 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 


Dept. 32, New Kensington, Pa. 


Outfit Packed 








Catalog illustrating larger outfils will be sent on request 
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He’s a Scout! 


He’s a Scout! 


And resolute and stout! 
He’s a Scout! 


He’s a Scout! 


He’s a Scout! 





Until the war is through! 
He’s a Scout! 


He’s a Scout 


His Uncle Sam can bank on him whatever be his part, 
No “ifs” or “ands” or “buts” or “ors” confuse his mind or heart, 
. Come, look him over carefully, front and face about, 


Quiz him, poke him, turn him upside down or inside out, 
You'll find him true as Navy blue 


His sense of duty points for him a clear and shining way, 


He understands what “service” means, and “honor” and “obey,” 





He’s genuine American, he’s loyal through and through, 
He’s on the job to show old Bill what Yankee boys can do, 
And there he'll stick through thin and thick, 





I know that a crowd of boys—“regu- 

lar fellows,” I mean—feel uncomfort- 
able when somebody says something nice 
about them; starts kind of an itchy feeling 
down in the neighborhood of the “bread” 
basket,” and they half wish he’d “keep 
his blooming mouth shut.” 

That seems to be the case with most 
people who do big, unselfish things. They 
don’t care a hang about praise—the work 
itself is the thing that makes life worth 
while. Take the aviators in the war, for 
instance, Think of the stories these men 
could tell! But the war correspondents 
might as well interview a crowd of wooden 
Indians, as to try to get these men to tell 
of their own exploits. Same thing is true 
of the heroes of the signal corps—the men 
who’ crawl across “No-man’s” Land and 
establish listening posts under the parapets 
of the German trenches where a single 
mis-step would bring instant death, and 
who go out under a hail of shrapnel to 
repair breaks in the telephone lines lgad- 
ing to the rear. This war is certainly 
doing a lot to make people realize that 
the greatest happiness in the world comes 
from doing your job. Praise? Shucks! 
What does that amount to! And as for 
you, Scouts, I want to say— 

Well, maybe you won’t find it quite so 
uncomfortable, coming from one of the 
“vang”—and anyway you've got to stand 
for it, because I can’t hold in any longer! 
I’m clean daffy about the way you Scouts 
are meeting your obligations in the war. 
It’s fine! Great! Bully! When I hear 
what you are doing, and see what you are 
doing and feel what you are doing, my old 
heart goes to thumping double time and 
warms me up all over! Once in a while 
I get to worrying about the war. I fear 
that we are not building ships as fast 
as we should, and that we’re “slacking” on 
food conservation, and I begin to develop 
a real case of the “Willies.” Then I get 
out somewhere and talk with a bunch of 
boys—and I’m cured. Oh, fellows, it’s 
great to mix with a crowd whose faith 
in their country is as sure as the rising 


Yix I know how you feel about it. 


sun, whose impulses are as unselfish as 
those of “Honest Abe” and who say to 
their Uncle Sam: “Here we are! Ready 
to tackle anything! No task is too big, 
no job is too small!” 

Now, then, I feel a whole lot better with 
that off my chest, whether you do or not! 


“Say, Mr. Cave Scout, I’ve been wanting 
to ask you a question for several months, 
but somebody always seems to get ahead 
of me.” 

Alright, you have your chance now, fire 
away! 

“What’s the hardest thing you ever 
tackled?” 

A tenderfoot biscuit cooked in a frying- 
pan over an outdoor fire. 

“No; I mean what was the hardest thing 
you ever tried to do? 

Oh, that kind of hard. Well, the hard- 
est thing I ever tried to do was to be my 
own boss—I’m still working at it. 

“Jinks, I don’t think that would be very 
hard. Just wait till I get old enough to 
earn my own living and be my own Tass! 
I think that will be great.” 

Well, maybe I didn’t make it exactly 
plain—what I mean is to boss myself— 
make myself do the things I know I ought 
to do. 

When I was in high school I had a 
terrible time with Latin and Algebra. I 
used to think there was something the mat- 
ter with my brains—that I had a set that 
“couldn’t get” those two subjects. I know 
now that the fault wasn’t with my brains 
at all. The trouble was I couldn’t boss 
myself. My old pal, Joe, would come 
around and whistle outside the house and 
I’d go to the door to see what he wanted. 

“Let’s go skating,” he’d say. 

“Can’t. Got to get my algebra.” 

“Tce is smooth as glass on Gaasch’s pond. 
We're going to play prisoner’s base and 
have a big bonfire.” 

“Who’s going?” 

“Oh, Ben and Jay, and George, and 
Chuck and Fred—there’s a whole gang of 
fellows going.” S 

About that time I’d begin arguing to 
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myself after this fashion—“what’s the use| | 


of working at that old algebra, anyway? | 
My head was never built for algebra. Be- 
sides, there’s a vacant period before class 
in the morning.” Then it was a case of 
“Good-bye algebra, hello skates!” Of course 
I didn’t get the best of the algebra. But 
that was of minor importance. The thing 
that did damage was the fact that I 
didn’t get the best of myself. If I had 
been my own boss I would have got the 
best of the algebra and had time to go 
skating, too. You haven’t any idea, Scouts, 
how a habit like that will stick to a fel- 
low and how much trouble it will cause. 

“Seems to me, Cave Scout, that this job 
of being your own boss is a pretty im- 
portant thing.” 

Important—well I should say it is—there 
isn’t anything more important. You can 
tell just what kind of success you are go- 
ing to make in life by your ability to boss 
yourself—little boss, little success; big 
boss, big success. You'll find that the big- 
gest men in the country are those who are 
masters of themselves. 

“But how can you tell what is the right 
thing to do? Suppose a fellow bossed 
himself into doing something that would 
hinder instead of help?” 

That wouldn’t happen once in a thou- 
sand times. Every one of us knows “way 
down deep in his heart,” as we say, what is 
right and what is wrong. If we follow 
that inside hunch we can’t go very far off 
the track. 

I’ve been thinking, Scouts, how this stunt 
of being your own boss can help us with 
one of the greatest problems in our troop 
work. I’ve had a lot of letters lately from 
fellows who complain of slack work, inat- 
tention and disorder at meetings. We all 
know that troop meetings aren’t worth a 
whoop when the fellows raise hob all the 
time, and we might just about as well 
stay home. We know this “way down deep 
in our hearts.” If every Scout would 
undertake to be his own boss at meetings 
disorder would stop, for as soon as he felt 
like whispering to the fellow sitting next 
to him or throwing his Handbook at 
“Skinny,” he’d say to himself, “hold on, 
old boy, none of that during meetings,” 
and the trouble would stop. 

I don’t see any reason why it wouldn’t 
work out on all Scout problems, do you? 
And in problems outside of Scout work— 
in fact, all problems a fellow stacks up 
against. Why not? 


S13: we haven’t taken a grab into the 
old question hole for a long time. 
Must be something there that needs atten- 
tion so here goes: 
Dear Cave Scour: 

I would like to know if a Scout can be 
a Pioneer Scout, if there is a troop organ- 
ized in his town. I belong to a troop, but 
the members do not take any interest, and 
we can’t get a Scoutmaster who will work 
with us. I would like to be a Pioneer 


Scout. 
W. F. 


The rules of the organization provide 
that no boy can become a Pioneer Scout 
if there is a troop in his town. Besides, 
it is a great deal more fun to belong to a 
regular troop, isn’t it, fellows? The thing 
for you to do is to hop to it and try to 
put some punch into the troop now 
formed. Please send the name of your 
Scoutmaster and his address to the Scout- 
masters’ Department: at. National Head- 
quarters, and they will give you some help. 

HE Cave Scout. 





The battle of the Marne 
halted the rush of the Ger- 
mans towards Paris. It 
aroused the French to 
superhuman bravery. They 
fought as if led by the spirit 
of the Maid of Orleans 
herself. 


The Marne was a dem- 
onstration of the power of 
patriotism with its back 
against the wall. The same 
sacrifice of self, the same 
love of country and unity 
of purpose that inspired the 
French people must inspire 
us, and wemust win the war. 








The Miracle of the Marne 


One System 








We are sending our best 
manhood to fight for us. 
They must be armed, fed 
and clothed, cared for 
through sickness and 
wounds. This is the work 
of every individual as well 
as the Government. 


It is the proud duty of 
the Bell System to coordi- 
nate its purpose and equip- 
ment to the other factors 
in our national industrial 
fabric, so that the manu- 
facture and movement of 
supplies to our boys abroad 
be given right of way. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 








Carey Printing Co. 


10th Avenue and 36th Street 
New York 


Printers of BOYS’ LIFE 
and over 40 other Leading 
Publications 
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Your Favorite Picture 


Can be made a hundred times more valu- 
able by making a passepartout frame out 
of it. Thus your picture post cards, pho- 
tographs, etc., are preserved forever. With 
a “RED DEVIL” Glass Cutter you can 
cut the glass easily and cleanly. Send 15¢ 


stamps for a sample tool, style o24. 
Handy Glass Cutter Booklet Free 


SMITH & HEMENWAY 
Co., Inc. 


103 Coit Street Irvington, N. J. 
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ard as the famous Vacuum 
Cup Automobile Tires— 


Pennsylvania 


VACUUM CUP 
BICYCLE TIRES 


The tread, the same stock as used in 
Vacuum Cup Automobile Tires, is built 
over a carcass of highest grade fabric. 


One universal size, made to fit either a 28” x 13%”, 


28” x 12” or 28” x 1%” 









Z rim. Also Juvenile sizes. 
ZY, 
Gy Price eer Tube 
or incher) <— 
; Yj each $3.75 = 


ANN 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the United 
States and Canada. 
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same highest quality stand- Yy 
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Write ‘or our big offer. 








Ride While You Pav 


ALG Centsa Day 
+ Pays for this Cornet 
An astounding offer! Onl 
10c a day buys this super! 
Triple Silver Plated Lyric 
et, FREE TRIAL 
decide to buy. 








Write for catalog. Wonderful 1918 Arrow—new mo- 

toreycle type—shipped on trial. Pay small amount 

each month while _ _—. hig ~ tr — 
5 rock-bottom _ offer. is} orn 

Write Today Proof Non-Skid Tires, motorcycle 

stand; many new features. Sendfor catalog. 

ARROW CYCLE CO. 
Dept. 1644 California Ave. & i9th St., Chicago 







furnish etock and bar you $6. 
express for all you raise 
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¥f RAISE BELGIAN HARES (*: 


y and plensantiy made. We 


& pair an 
tract 
“Fortunes in Hares,’’10c. Nothing free. 
ASSOCIATION 





Dept.80 MILWAUKEE, WISC. 








The Shell Spotters 


(Continued from page 8) 








into the world of smoke and fire that 
raged above. 

It was still daylight. Cy could only 
guess at the time for his wrists were tied 
behind his back. But soon it would be 
night! That was a horrible thought. Then 
he would be shut in by blackness all about 
him! Then that shaft of white light would 
disappear! No, it must not, it could not! 
He began to struggle, beside himself with 
impotent rage. But as he twisted and 
turned, this way, that, he felt his strength 
waning. With his efforts he had started 
blood flowing from his wounded arm. He 
was sinking. His head was giddy. He saw 
things, heard things. Some one—someone 
—was it Rod?—was singing “Good-bye 
Paw, Good-bye Maw.” But oh, such a 
voice! It sounded now like a funeral 
dirge. “Stop, Rod, stop!” he screamed. 
“Stop, stop, it isn’t good-bye! Rod, Rod, 
youre making me cry—Rod—Ro—d—d 


HE infantry went over the top at dawn 

next day. Thousands of yelling Poilus 
swarmed out of the French trenches and 
came plunging toward the shambles that 
the day before had been the German posi- 
tion. There was nothing to oppose them 
now for only limp, inert forms tenanted 
the one-time German strongholds. 

And on their heels came the “clean up” 
squad, the men who worked with knives 
and hand grenades; who cleared the dug- 
outs and took the prisoners. Theirs was 
the task of tossing bombs down those deep 
dark holes that led to the underground 
retreats of the Huns. 

“Here, give me a grenade. I’ve used my 
last, but I want to blast this rat-trap,” 
cried one savage little Poilu, standing on 
the threshold of a slanting tunnel and 
looking down into its black depths. 

He took the offered bomb, and drew the 
safety pin with his teeth. Then he held 
it above his head an instant, ready to 
throw. But he paused, for down there in 
the patch of daylight he had caught the 
flash of moving Poilu blue. 

“Jean, look, a Poilu in the rat-trap—and 
wounded.” 

Jean looked down the pit. 

“True, he is a Poilu. Come, man, we'll 
go down. There are no Huns in there or 
he would not be wounded—he would be 
dead.” 

A few moments later the eager little 
Frenchmen invaded the shattered dugout 
and carried the unconscious Cy out into 
the air. 

“An airman—and from the Allied Es- 
cadrille!” exclaimed Jean. “How did he 
come here?” 

“Can’t imagine,” answered his com- 
panion. 

Jean pressed his canteen to Cy’s lips. 
In a moment the young airman’s lids flut- 
tered; he sighed and opened his eyes. 

“Then I’m not buried alive?” he queried 
weakly. 

“Well, monsieur, you had a narrow 
escape,” laughed the Frenchman. How 
did you get there?” he asked, curiously. 
Then looking at Cy’s wound, “But the 
story can wait. I guess we’d better get 
you to the dressing station.” 

Cy winced as they picked him up. 

“At any rate it isn’t ‘Good-bye Paw, 
Good-bye Maw, he whispered as he slipped 
back into unconsciousness again. 
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Racing is the hardest endurance test you 
can give a tire. 


Any tire that will stand the burning hot 

speed of World’s Championship racing— 
any tire that day after day will stand the 
hauling and mauling, the yanking and 
jerking, which the 6-day racers give their 
tires in their hair-raising spurts as they 
flash by one another—is certainly more 
than stout enough and more than active 
enough for the hardest kind of every- 
day road work you can give it. 


Follow the lead of the racers and put 

P-M Cords on your wheel. The minute 

you get on a bicycle equipped with these 

tires you'll notice the great difference. 

For on P-M Tires you just glide away as 
though riding on velvet. Your Cords re- 
spond to the slightest pressure in the 
pedals. They bear you buoyantly where- 
ever you wish to ride. 

They give you-speed you never dreamed you 
could get from any wheel and bring you in 
ahead of the crowd wherever you go. 

See your dealer and ask him to show you the 
new P-M Cords with the Stars and Bars tread. 
It's a “peach” of a tire. Its patriotic tread makes 

a hit everywhere. Be the first in your neighbor- 

hood to get them. Write for free book and we'll 
give you the name of the dealer where you can look 
them over. 

If you buy a new bicycle, see that it is equipped 
with P-M Cords. Insist on it. 


Indiana Rubber & Insulated Wire Co. 


1012 Pye Street J boro, Indi 
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And they couldn't catch Kramer when he won 12 World's 
Championships on P-M Cords. 


da and Goullet when they won the New York 6-Day Bicycle Race. In 
fact, every Bicycle Race from |/3 to 25 miles was won by riders on P-M 
Cord Tyres. So was every 6-Day Race for several years past. This proves that 


A 


CORD TYRES 
The Tires Champions Ride Are the Tires for You! 





with P-M Cord Tyres 
on your wheel. Spencer had them on 
his “‘bike’’ when he won the world’s cham- 
pionship—the other racers couldn't catch him. 





And they couldn't catch Gren- 


ARTHUR SPENCER 
Won World’s Champion- 
ship on P-M Cords 

The body of every Pye-Musselman 
Cord Tyre consists of thousands of 
fine, pliant Sea Island Cords hand-laid 
in lively rubber. No other tires are 
made the same way, by the same 
patented process. This makes the tire 
quick and elastic, makes it spry and 
eager—full of life and “pep” and 
therefore easier to pedal. 

They can't be beat anywhere. For that 





reason Speed Kings buy and use them— reene & rs Ban» 
and every boy who wants to be up-to-date Races on P-M Cords 


and speedy is putting them on his wheel. 


Send for Champions’ 


Record Boo 


This book gives you places, dates and 
time for all championship races for all dis- 
tances. Also shows fine half-tone engrav- 
ings of the winners, with a short descrip- 
tion of each and their records. Book also 
shows all the P-M Cord Tyre treads—plain, 
anti-skid and the popular, patriotic Stars- 
and-Bars design that is making such a big 
hit everywhere. Send the coupon NOW! 





ALFRED F. GRENDA 
Won New York 6-Day 
Race on P-M Cords 
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ndiana Rubber & Insulated Wire Co. 
1012 Pye Street, J boro, Indi 


Please send me, free and age a copy of your Champions’ Record 
Book, containing pictures o 
| names of winners and time in all racing events. 
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Speed Kings in riding costume and 





Next Time PREVENT It! 


Save costly repair bills. Make 
your tires wear TWICE AS 
LONG. Treat them with world- 
famous 


NEVERLEAK 
TIRE FLUID 


Quickly injected by means of 
handy tube. Cannot injure tire. 
Automatically seals all punctures. 


Sold by all dealers and 
repairmen. 25c a tube. 


“Look for the Green and Yellow Tube” 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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How to Raise 
Money Quickly 
For ‘Your Troop 


Give an Illustrated Boy Scout, Patriotic, Army 
or Navy Lecture. We rent Ready-Prepared Lec- 
tures on these and many other subjects; each 
Lecture complete including beautiful Lantern 
Slide pictures and manuscript in pamphlet form 
all ready for use when you get it. It’s easy; and 
a great idea for enlisting new scouts. Ask for 
full particulars at once; get our Free catalogue 
and entire money- making plan. We furnish 
Lanterns, also. 


Send for a Sheet of 
Photo Stamps 


16 stamps on a sheet, each stamp a photoette 
showing an interesting view of famous American 
and European scenes. Stamps gummed and per- 
forated like postage stamps so you can stick 
them on letters, in books and stamp albums. 
Send six 2-cent stamps and get a sheet of 16 
photoettes with full information about our 


Ready-Prepared Lectures. 
UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
417 Fifth Ave., Dept. B.L., New York 

Shipping Agencies in Chicago, Kansas 
City, Pittsburg, and Washington assure 
quick, inexpensive delivery. 














OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 

The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 

Choice Stock For Sale 

OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders 
of Airedale Terriers 


in the World 
Dept. G, La Rue, Ohio 
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was broken into holes and ditches. It was 
impossible in the dull light to guide the 
horses, which floundered and pitched for- 
ward at every stride, -utterly fagged and 
scarcely able to keep their feet. 

Roosevelt fired at the wounded bull at 
twenty feet, but the darkness blurred his 
vision and the violent motion of the pony 
threw out his aim. He dashed in closer. 

The bull’s tail went up and he wheeled 
suddenly and charged. 

The pony, panic-stricken, spun round 
and tossed up his head, striking the rifle 
which Roosevelt was holding in both hands 
and knocking it violently against his fore- 
head, cutting a deep gash. The blood 
poured into Roosevelt’s eyes. 

The buffalo passed him, charging Ferris, 
who dashed off over the broken ground 
as fast as the stumbling horse would go, 
with the buffalo snorting almost at the 
pony’s tail. Ferris, swerving suddenly, 
dismounted, fired at the buffalo, missed 
in the dim moonlight, fired again and again 
missed. 

The wounded bull lumbered and _ labored 
off. Roosevelt made after him on foot in 
hopeless and helpless wrath, until the 
great bulk disappeared in the darkness. 

They did not mount the exhausted 
horses, but led them, trembling, foaming, 
sweating, in the hope of somewhere find- 
ing water nearby. The horses as well as 
the men had drunk nothing for twelve 
hours and were parched with thirst. At 
last in a reedy hollow they found a muddy 
pool, but the water was like thin jelly, 
slimy and nauseating. They could drink | 
a mouthful and no more. 

Unsaddling the horses, they made their 
supper of a dried biscuit. There were no 
trees or bushes about—they could make no 
fire; and when they lay down to sleep 
they had to lariat their horses to the sad- 
dles on which their heads rested. 





OFFICIAL BOSTON AGENTS 


w Scout 


myermy 
Cif! 


OF EVERY KIND AND 
DESCRIPTION. 





WEAR RESISTING 
SCHOOL CLOTHING 
FOR BOYS © ALSO 
HATS, SHOES AND 
FURNISHINGS.™&» 


~Snanta"( 


THE: Siuumaon * STORE. 














Its.a PReoadster 
T’S A ROADSTER 
AND A COASTER 
allin one. Every 
boy wants a Coaster 
and he needs a Road- 
ster too, so that’s why 








UT they did not go quickly to sleep. | 

The horses were nervous, restless, 
alert in spite of their fatigue, snorting and 
standing with ears forward, peering into 
the night. Roosevelt remembered certain 
half-breed Crees they had encountered the 
day before. It was quite possible that the 
Indians might come for their horses, and 
perhaps their scalps. They dozed fitfully, 
feeling danger in the air. At last they 
fell asleep. 

They were rudely wakened by having 
their pillows whipped from under their 
heads. They leaped to their feet. In the 
bright moonlight they saw the horses madly 
galloping off with the saddles bounding 
and trailing behind them. It occurred to 
them that the ponies had been stampeded 
by horse-thieves and they threw themselves 
on the ground, crouching in the grass with 
rifles ready. 

There was no stir. At last in the hollow, 
they made out a shadowy, four-footed 
shape. It was a wolf who strode noise- 
lessly to the low crest and disappeared. 

So they rose and went after the horses, 
taking the broad trail made by the saddles 
through the dewy grass. 

Once Ferris stopped. “Lord! I’ve never 
done anything to deserve this!” he ex- 
claimed plaintively. Then, turning straight 
to Roosevelt, evidently suspecting that the 
man with the “four eyes” must be a 
Jonah, he cried wrathfully, “Have you 
ever done anything to deserve this?” 





he should own an 


1 Anto.Wheel 


Convertible Roadster 
(Patented Nov. 7, 1916.) 


The Auto-Wheel Conver- 
tible is built just like the 
famous Auto-Wheel 
Coaster—with roller- 


a substitu 


Boys: FREE Pennant 


for names of three Coaster 

bn eee. oe 
ose who e Auto- 

Wheel. WRITE NOW. 


Buffalo Sled Co., 
131 Schenck St., 
N. Tonawanda, N, Y. 
In Canada: Preston, Ont. 


Its a Coaster 
Learn Watchwork, Jewelrywork and 


E avin A fine trade commanding a good sal- 
ngr g. ary, and your services are always in 
demand. Address HOROLOGICAL Department L, 
Bradley Institute, Peoria, Ill., for our latest catalog. 
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Roosevelt grinned, but did not reply. 

They found the horses sooner than they 
expected and led them back to camp. 
Utterly weary, they wrapped themselves 
in their blankets once more, and went to 
sleep. But rest was not for them that 
night. A thin rain began to fall at three 
in the morning. Until dawn they cowered 
and shivered under the blankets. Then 
they rose and made their breakfast of the 
same store of dry biscuit of which they 
had made their supper, mounted their 
horses and started away through a driz- 
zling mist. 

Travelling by compass over the foggy, 
shapeless plain, drenched to the skin by an 
occasional deluge of rain, they rode for 
hours on hours. At last the fog lifted 
for a few minutes and suddenly they saw 
ahead of them some black objects crossing 
a piece of rolling country. They were 
buffalo. 

They picketed their horses and began 
stealthily to stalk the quarry, creeping 
forward on hands and knees. A cold rain 
blew in their faces, blurring their vision 
and making their teeth chatter. They came 
within a hundred yards of the nearest buf- 
falo, looming black and distinct against 


_ the white wall of mist. 


Roosevelt fired—and missed. The buffalo 
band plunged into a hollow and was off, 
beyond pursuit, before his stiffened fingers 
could get another shot. 

They spent another miserable night. 
Next morning the weather had improved; 
but not their luck. Ferris’ horse almost 
trod on a rattlesnake and narrowly escaped 
being bitten. Shortly after, while they 
were riding along the face of a steep bluff 
the sandy soil suddenly broke away under 
the ponies’ hoofs. They slid and rolled to 
the bottom, coming to a stop at last in a 
huddled heap of horses and men. The 
hunters mounted the frightened animals 
again, but shortly after, while galloping 
through a brush-covered bottom, Roose- 
velt’s pony put both forefeet in a hole 
made by the uprooting of a tree and 
turned a complete somersault, pitching his 
rider a good ten feet beyond his head. 

It’s dogged as does it, runs a famous 
maxim. * 

Roosevelt helped his horse to his feet 
and again mounted. And a little later, 
in the bed of a dry creek which had all 
the appearance of solid ground, the earth 
suddenly gave way: like a trap-door under 
his horse and let him down to his withers 
in soft, sticky mud. Roosevelt flung him- 
self off the saddle and floundered to the 
bank, loosening the lariat from the saddle- 
bow. Pulling and hauling, with Ferris’s 
pony to aid, they drew the trembling and 
mud-plastered horse to safety. 

For three days they had lived on nothing 
but dry biscuits; they had had every varie- 
ty of discomfort and misadventure; and 
they had shot no buffalo. 

It’s dogged that does it. Roosevelt 
said he would keep on until they did shoot 
one. 

Less than an hour later, grazing in the 
bunch-grass of a narrow coulie, Roosevelt, 
on foot, following the round hoof-prints 
of a buffalo the ponies had scented, came 
upon a great bull bison. The bull threw 
back his head and cocked his tail in the air. 

Roosevelt fired, hitting him behind the 
shoulder. The buffalo- bounded up the 
farther side of the ravine, heedless of two 
more shots that struck him in the flank, 
ranged forward, and disappeared over 
the ridge. 

They found him im the next gully, stark 
dead. (Continued on page 49) 
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What Makes the 
Dayton Look Better? 


Beauty is more than ‘skin-deep’ on a 
DAYTON Bicycte. All nickeled parts 
have a real copper base. The copper is 
first buffed and polished, this permitting the nickel 
plate to come to and keep a high luster. 


Dayton Bicycles 


are enamelled in DAYTON Carmine. The steel 
frame is first boiled in lye, then washed in boiling 
water and baked. ‘Then comes a coat of anti-rust, 
which both kills and prevents rust. 

@ Next a filler coat, tough and hard, as a 
base for the two coats of enamel and the var- 
nish. In all, the DAYTON frame is boiled 
once, baked six times, rubbed five times and 
receives five different coats! No wonder it 
looks well—even after years of use. 

WRITE for FREE CATALOG 

@ Ride the good-looking DAYTON! Write 
us today for free Catalog—telling how to 
make money and save time with a bicycle. 


Cycle Dept. 


Tue Davis Sew1inc Macuin_e Co. 
Dayton, Ou10 








DAYTON FEATURES—AIll parts tested 
after every operation. Dust-proof head- 
adjusting cone. Drop-forged seat-cluster. 
Special reinforced crank-hanger bracket. 
Solid steel spool between crown-plates. 


Flush rear fork-ends. [ See other features 
in Ad Nog 








What Every Boy Wants 


3-in-One is the high quality oil that acts like 
magic on bicycles, skates, guns, fishing reels, auto- 
matic tools. Does wonders for all light mechanisms 
—makes them work smooth and easy. A few drops of 


® ey will relieve friction, reduce 
3-in- e wear in the bearings and save 
repair-bills, Cuts lardened 
grease—works out all dirt. Never gums. Contains no acid. 
Prevent rust and tarnish by wiping all nickeled and metal surfaces with 3-in-One. ‘Then 
rub wich a clean dry cloth—this brings a bright, lasting polish, like new. 
3-in-One softens baseball mitts and gloves-—makes the ball stick better—~ 
preserves thc leather. Fine for baseballs—strengthens the stitches 
—makes the cover last longer. Non-greasy-. 
Sold at all stores in 50c, 25c and 15c bottles; also in,25c 
Handy Oil Cans, 


€ FREE Write us for generous sample of 3-in-One and 
Dictionary of Uses. 


3-in-One Oil Co., 165 ELB.Broadway, N.Y. 

























































My Boy! 


Will You Lend 25c to Uncle Sam to Help Save Her Boy’s Life? 


Avenue. The crowd at Forty-second Street and 
the Avenue was dense. Bands flared, flags flew, 
voices cheered. 

Crouched in the doorway of a small shop trembled 
a little old woman. Every once in a while she would 
creep from the shelter of the doorway to peer through 
the ranks that lined the curb. 

Suddenly she raised her arm and pointed some- 
where into the passing files of khaki. 

**My boy!” she cried, smiling to the crowd. 

Her little old face was aglow and a pride burned 
in her eyes. 

Bending out over the curb, she followed with 
shaded eyes the company that was marching down the 
- street. 

For a long time she looked. Other companies 
passing were raising a hue and a cry from the sidewalks 
—but the little old woman was still gazing down the 
street... 


WSS. 


ISSUED BY THE 
UNITED STATES, 
GOVERNMENT 


’ NHE 69th New York was swinging along Fifth 





in January, 1923. 








Slowly she drew herself away. Her smile was gone. 
She reached out one hand as if for support, but when 
some arm went to her aid she turned to one side and 
tottered off, as if in a dream. 
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“*Mothers’ sons—mothers’ sons— 

And still they passed with kits and guns—Mothers’ 
sons! ~ 

It’s all very well for us to praise our soldier-boys, 
and to cheer them—but it is also well for us to remem- 
ber that they are going where death is rampant—and 
that their safe return depends vitally on what we do here. 

Every one of us—man, woman and child —can do 
something to help bring our boys back in the glory of 
victory. 

And one way to ““do our bit’’ is to save our quart- 
ters and buy W. S. S. 

Is that too much to ask for the safety of our 
mothers’ sons? 


25c Starts You 


There are two kinds of War-Savings Stamps—25c Thrift Stamps and $5 Stamps. The $5 Stamps 
sell for $4.15 during April, 1918, and for 1c additional each month thereafter during 1918. 
is $4.16 in May, $4.17 in June, etc. The Government will pay you $5 for each of these W. S. S. 


for it. War-Savings Stamps are as Safe as the U. S, 


NATIONAL WAR-SAVINGS COMMITTEE: WASHINGTON 


FOR THE WINNING OF THE WAR 
This space contributed by the Publisher through the Division of Advertising of the U. S$, Committee on Public Information 





That 


The 25c stamps sell at all times for 25c. When you buy your first 25c stamp at the post office or any bank or store, you will be 
given a Thrift Card, with spaces for sixteen 25c stamps ($4.00 worth). 

When the card is filled take it to the post office, or bank or any W. S. S. agency, and pay the few cents additional—you will 
receive a $5 stamp which is described above. 

If you are obliged to sell your $5 stamp before January, 1923, the Government will buy it back from you at more than you paid 
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(Continued from page 47) 


Cuapter XI 


He Meets Disaster 


apprehensions at the beginning of the 
trip that the slender young man with 
spectacles would not be able “to stand the 
racket.” He had no notions of that kind 
at the end of it. He told his brother and 
Joe Merrifield that this was a new variety 
of tenderfoot, “handy as a pocket in a 
shirt” and altogether a “plumb good sort.” 
Roosevelt, on his part, took a huge fancy 
to the three quiet, bronzed, self-reliant 
men. He liked the country, too. It was 
bare and wild and desolate, a land of 
endless prairie, brown from tke scorching 
heat of summer and varied only by abrupt 
and savage hills, known to the cowboys 
as buttes. In the river-bottoms were wav- 
ing cottonwood trees; in the scarred up- 
lands, cut by canyons, here and there bleak 
and twisted cedars. There was no soft 
loveliness in this country but there was 
about it a stark beauty that made it a fit 
background for the men who lived and 
worked and suffered hardship in it. 
People called it the Bad Lands, not 
without reason, for winter and summer did 
their worst there. It was a land of 
enormous distances, with no farms and no 
fences, only at wide intervals ranch-houses, 
where the men lived whose herds grazed 
over the prairie, through the summers; and 
congregated in huddled, shivering, un- 
happy herds in the shelter of the canyons 
through the winter. Roosevelt saw the 
long-horned cattle grazing by hundreds 
and thousands along the fertile river bot- 


GS tppreten FERRIS had had certain 


toms. He saw the cowboys dashing about 
among them recklessly on their half- 


broken ponies. He talked with the ranch- 
men. The life they led allured him. He 
wanted with all his heart to share it, -to 
feel that he was a comrade of such men 
as these. 

He inquired whether he could buy 
Chimney Butte Ranch. He found that he 
could; and less than three weeks after 
that early autumn morning, when he had 
descended from the train at Medora, he 
signed the deeds of purchase and engaged 
Merrifield as foreman. 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT returned 
East strengthened in body and thrilled 
to the depths of him by the grim magnifi- 
cence of the northern cattle country and 
the good fellowship of the rough and care- 
free men who inhabited it. These men too, 
he realized, were Americans of the most 
stalwart type, in outward appearance and 
manner of life far removed from men like 
Billy O’Neil and Joe Murray, even from 
men like Bill Sewall and Will Dow, but 
at heart the same. They were “outdoor 
men,” independent, fearless, just, kindly, 
humorous, hospitable; at bottom, childlike. 
Theodore the Younger felt that he would 
give much to win the respect of such men 
and to be received by them as an equal. 
He was re-elected to the Legislature in 
November and plunged into his work with 
new vigor and a more solid self-reliance. 
He ardently supported civil service re- 
form; he was chairman of a committee 
which investigated certain phases of New 
York City official life and carried through 
the Legislature a bill taking from the 
Board of Aldermen the power to confirm 
the Mayor’s appointments. He was chair- 
man and practically the only active mem- 
ber of another committee to investigate 
living conditions in the tenements of New 
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The Boys behind the Army 
Scouts of the U. S. A.—speeding from place to place 


on their trusty bikes — boosting the Red Cross, W.S. S., 
Liberty Loans—earning money to buy Thrift Stamps—are all help- 


ing to put the. “punch” into America’s soldiers in France. 


Boys and girls can do their biggest bits if the wheels they 
ride are equipped with the 



















“The Brake that Brought the Bike Back” 


This wonderful device en- 
ables you to ride faster and 
farther — prevents tired legs 
and accidents. You can put 
on the brake and stop in- 
— —or coast at any 
speed you wish on the down 
grades. 












Be sure the new bike you 
buy has the New Departure 
Coaster Brake. Or your 
dealer will be glad to put 
one on your old wheel. 


The New Departure 
Mfg. Co. 


Bristol 











Conn. 
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Before Buying a Bicycle 
(O7= a O16) ae ot 4 OME 8) (ence) (= stele) 


40 selections to choose Styles, EVERY BICYCLE GUARANTEED 
sizes and colorsto please everyone. In ournew 
FREE Bicycle Book you'll find a wonderful as- At Remarkably Low Prices 
sortment, consisting of Motobikes, Roadsters Every Hawthorne Bicycle is guaranteed to give 
and Racers shown in actual colors. are Satisfaction or your money returned. You are 
Juvenile Models for the little folks. sure of a Hawthorne Bicycle which will do 
everything we claim for it. Our selling direct 


“STREAMLINE” MOTOBIKE ™2kKes possible low prices. 
Sanita aff tor 2008 Tires, Soctsto Lampe, Horns, 


Here’s the latest in bicycles, the “‘Streamline’® in fact everything you reed to our old bike } 
Motobike. Advanced Design—erossbarhandle in shape is aisockown in ec og Bie cle Book. 
bars—New Departure or 3 speed coaster—big Majestic Puncture Resisting Tires, #10 each, 
drop side mudguards—non-skid tires—Trox We save you money on supplies, too. Write 
Snest — saddie—everything fo. comfort right now for this FREE book. 

and easy action. 





















Write House 
Nearest You 
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One Boy in 1918 
is worth 


3 Boys of 1914 


He is far more useful. His work 
is worth so much more to the 
country. He helps take the place 
of older chaps who have gone to 
war. 


This is especially true of a boy 
who has bicycle or motorcycle. 
Put a boy awheel and he not only 
has more speed and promptness 
but more ambition and reliability. 


Remember at the same time 
that wheel efficiency is needed. 
Equip your bicycle or motorcycle 
with United States Tires for the 
utmost in service and easy riding. 


United States Cycle Tires 


are Good Tires 
Chain Tread for Bicycles 


other eleven United States Tires 
you will find just what you need 
for your wheel. 


There are five United States 


Motorcycle Tires including the 
widely popular Usco Tread. 


United States 


This is one of the most popular 
United States Tires among experi- 
enced cyclists. They know it is a 
sure anti-skid and very strong and 
long-wearing. The white body and 
black tread make it a very hand- 
some tire. In this or one of the 


Be sure it is 
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York, and, as spokesman of the worn and 
sad-looking foreigners who constituted the 
Cigar-Makers Union, argued before Gov- 
ernor Cleveland for the passage of a bill 
to prohibit the manufacture of cigars in 
tenement houses. 

The bill was passed. The Governor 
signed it. But it never became operative. 
The Court of Appeals declared it uncon- 
stitutional, declaring it an assault on “the 
hallowed associations of home!” And many 
of those homes consisted of a single room, 
where two families, sometimes with a 
boarder or two, lived and ate and ‘worked! 

Theodore Roosevelt raged at the injus- 
tice, at the absurdity of the decision and 
began to wonder whether in such matters, 
the people rather than the judges should 
not speak the final word. 


OR two years Roosevelt had now 

worked in the Legislature, learning 
much of politics and of life and growing 
day by day in character and vision and 
spirit. He saw, he could not help seeing, 
that he was making a striking success in 
politics. He realized that there was a 
possibility that he might have ahead of 
him a great career. With a little care in 
the choice of associates, with a little cir- 
cumspection in his actions, he said to him- 
self, perhaps 

He began to adapt everything he said 
and did to the requirements of political 
nursing. “How will this affect my career?” 
he began to say to himself. “How will 
that further or hinder my career?” 

He nursed along his career for one 
month and for one month only. Then, in 
utter disgust with himself, he decided one 
day that if such careful time-serving were 
the price of a “career,” he would not have 
a “career” for all the glory in the world. 

It was vastly more useful, he decided, to 
do his day’s work as it came along; and 
very much more fun. 





IFE was running, on the whole, very 
smoothly for Theodore Roosevelt 
when in January, 1884, he entered upon his 
third term in the Legislature. He was 
only twenty-five years old, and he was one 
of the leading political figures in his State, 
with promotion to Congress in sight, if he 
wanted it. He was happily married, he 
was finding a place for himself socially 
among congenial friends, he had wealth, he 
had a notable book on the war of 1812 
to his credit 
Then, suddenly, without warning, he was 
smitten. 

On February 12th, at ten o’clock in the 
morning, his wife gave birth to a daughter. 
At four o’clock the following morning his 
mother died. Six hours later his wife died. 

He was stunned and dazed. 

“But he stood right up under it,” said 
Joe Murray a long time after. 

“It was a grim and an evil fate,’ Roose- 
velt wrote to Bill Sewall in March. “But 
I have never believed it did any good to 
flinch or yield for any blow, nor does it 
lighten the blow to cease from working.” 

He did not cease. He took up his 
labors in the Legislature and threw himself 
so completely into the reform legislation 
of Governor Cleveland, that two months 
after that tragic day in February, Harper’s 
Weekly paid tribute to his efforts in one 
of Nast’s memorable cartoons. 

In June he was a delegate to the Repub- 
lican National Convention at Chicago to 
nominate a presidential candidate. Blaine 
was the favorite, but Blaine stood for all 
that seemed to Roosevelt least progressive 
in the Republicen Party. He _ himself 
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fought for Edmunds. His candidate was 
defeated. Blaine secured the nomination. 

Many of his associates, among them some 
of the greatest men in the Republican 
Party, “bolted the ticket,” refusing to sup- 
port Blaine. They called upon Roosevelt 
to follow them. 

He refused. He had disapproved of 
Blaine, he had, as he wrote to a critic, 
“worked practically” to prevent his nomi- 
nation, and he considered his selection by 
the convention a grave mistake. But he 
was a member of the Republican Party, he 
believed in its principles and, as a citizen 
of a democracy, he considered it his duty 
to stand by the result of a fair vote even 
when it went against him. 

Friends and foes taunted him. Where 
now, they cried, was his fine enthusiasm 
for reform, for civil service? “Roosevelt 
wants to climb in politics,” they cried, “and 
he isn’t going to antagonize the machine.” 

He let them talk and stood by his guns. 

Then, when the convention was over, he 
fled, lonely and sick at heart, to the wilder- 
ness. 

(To be continued in May Boys’ Lire) 


* * * 


The Origin of Blotting Paper. 


Translated from Le Journal de Nos Garcons 

The invention of blotting paper was due 
to an accident. A workman in a large 
factory in Berkshire, England, forgot one 
day to add the sizing to the pulp of some 
writing paper. The loss was great for the 
manufacturer, who asked what he would 
be able to do with his paper. He tried to 
use it in writing an unimportant note, but 
he was obliged to throw it away. Then 
there came to him a happy idea. Since the 
paper drained the ink, why not employ it 
for drying the writing instead of using 
sand? He placed his paper on sale as 
“blotting paper.” 

The ball was set rolling. Blotting paper 
met with such success that the manufac- 
turer had trouble to fill all his orders and 
was obliged to make this his specialty, the 
use of which extended into all countries. 


* * 


Fought with His Brush 


Robert Carter, a cartoonist of the first 
rank, died in Philadelphia, on February 27, 
aged 44 years. This artist sensed the pub- 
lic mind and unerringly expressed it in 
strong cartoons that were widely copied by 
the press. His great contribution to his 
times was his insistence upon the serious 
character of passing events, and his war 
cartoons, especially those in which his 
splendid conception of “Uncle Sam” ap- 
peared, were a powerful stimulant in 
arousing the people as a whole to the ne- 
cessity for prompt, vigorous unremitting 
warfare against a ruthless foe already war- 
ring upon us by intrigue. The brush of 
the artist as well as the pen of the writer 
can be mightier than the sword, “in the 
hands of men entirely great.” 


* * * 


[How to Mend a Knife Handle 


To refix a knife handle take a teaspoon- 
ful of powdered resin and mix with it the 
same quantity of powdered chalk in a 
saucer. Having done this, fill the hole in 
the handle with the mixture. 

Then warm the end of the blade and fit 
it into the handle as tightly as possible. 

In ten minutes it will’ be quite firm, as 
the heat of the blade melts the resin, which 
joins the blade to the handle—The Scout. 
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It’s a Wonderful Light!» 


LECTRIC, too—cutting right through the deep shadows of night 
and lighting the way ahead so that you can see everything before 

you and ride on any road you want to in absolute safety. And you 
obey the laws that say you must have your bicycle lighted after twilight. 


The brilliant Electric Light with large Reflector is just one of the 
many big features of the 1918 Electrically Equipped 


Sndian Bicucle 


Everything else a_ bicycle rider ful appearance it follows those of the 
ought to have is found on this most famous Indian Motocycle, backed by 
complete bicycle in the world—gaso- the Indian nameplate and Indian 
line tank style Battery container, spe- leadership in construction, strength, 
cially designed Front Fork with Quad- trouble-freedom, honest value. 
ruple Crown and Braced Members, : . F 
motorcycle type Handlebars, Corbin There is a 1918 Indian model Bi- 
Coaster Brake, strong Rear Stand, cycle for everybody at prices that are 
Indian-Continental Tires. the last word in thrift and wise econ- 

omy. Described and pictured in 1918 

In its snappy style lines and grace- Indian Bicycle Catalog. Send for it. 





THE HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
721 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World 














2. wean | Experimenters ia a faaes 
THE SCIENTIFIC} ATTENTION ||| PLUMB nop sotace 


This year be equipped right. The Plumb 


RESEARCH SIX MONTHS SUB- Scout Axe is made of one piece steel, tem- 


SGRIPTION TO ONE} | f pered by our special 
OF - THE - LIVEST armor plate heat 















A Non-Technical Magaz- r 
: MAGAZINES IN AM- treatment. Holds its 
on aa ERICA FOR 25Gents] || edge; perfectly bal- 


cement Bectrical 
Chemical Research. anced. Has nail- 
Chuck full of articles on the pulling slot. 


and Chemical world. For- Axe alone, $1.25 
to make things, Stamps, Min Axe with leather 

















ams CONTAINS THE FIRST : 
erals, Etc. This offer is sheath, $1.50 
fea AnuaYss, WRITTEN ESPtCALLY LIMITED send 25 cents 
FOR THIS MACAZINE BY THE DEAN OF COIN at once to At hardware ston 
{UNITED STATESCOLLECE OF CHEMISTRY everywhere. { 
gy FAYETTE R. PLUMB, 
INC. 
DULUTH. ~- MINN. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STAMPS 


|No advertisements for this coiumn are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approvai of an ex- 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service. | 











STAMPS ON APPROVAL 


Send us the name of your father or some 
other responsible person and we will send 
you some approval sheets free. These sheets 
contain many stamps which you may not 
have. 

If you see any stamps you want, take them 
off and return the approval sheets along 
with the correct amount for the stamps you 
take. 

If you wish, we will put you on our “approval 
service” list. This service entitles you to re- 
ceive approval sheets every little while. And 
if you’re specializing in U. S. stamps, Brazil 
stamps or in the stamps of any country what- 
ever, we will give you sheets with the kind 
of stamps you want. Let us know what you 
want! 

Don’t delay—but remember you must send 
us your father’s or mother’s permission in 
writing. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 
127 Madison Avenue New York City 














STAMPS, 58 all different. Transvaal, Ser- 

Brazil, Peru, Cuba, Mexico, Trinidad, 

and album, 10c. 1000 Finely 
65 different U. S., 25c. 1000 

1 eB. wanted. 50 per cen. 
uy 5 

c. GMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 





70 Different Foreign Stamps from 70 Different Foreign 

Countries, including Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe, 

ba in ete., and our pamphlet which tells you 

How to make your cotecin a stamps properly’ FOR 
ONLY 16 CENTS—A BIG GAIN 

QUEEN CITY STAMP & COIN CO. 

Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, 8: 





FREE! 25 DIFFERENT BRITISH COLONIALS 


plicants for s approval. 
NICKLE LES, Room 16, a Fla, Ave., Washingtone ®. % 





Approval Selections oat 10% _ Discount 


Reference fegemes. Boy 
1000 mixed - Bg 7 cents ceaige 


J. EMORY RENOLL, Dep't K, Hanover, Penna. 
“TEAM-WORK’”?—every scout knows its 
value; we apply it to 


stamp collecting; write and ask us—we’ll tell you 
how, and send you some stamps on approval that'll 
make your eyes stick out. CONCORD STAMP 
CLUB, Box 3, Concord, N. 


WAR STAMPS 


sia, Roumania, Serbia, 
Album to hold << stamps, Perf. Gauge, and he 4 
countries free to aporeval 


diff. Mexico War Stamps 
diff. ctamee from 25 diff. Hl. 
cants. GEORGE B. LINN COMPANY, Columbus, ‘Shio. 
OLD COINS Wenset—-¢2, to Aw! BACH . for 
hundre Coins. all 
money dated before 1895 and x ren cents — our 
New Ills’td Coin Value Book, size 4x7. Showing Guar- 


anteed prices. Get Posted At Once. CLARKE COIN 
CO., Box 10, Le Roy, N. Y. 


STAMPS FREE 











30 diff. Stanse from Amert- 
ca’s Allies in 








61 all different stamps from 
all countries. free. Postage 
3c. Mention this paper. 


" ams If possible 
send names 2 collectors. uy 
QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 





FREE 12 Japan and 5 gages | Cuba to cooticcnte pe our 
gooreves. 100 different Asia, 60c. fferen 


- 


South America. . 12 different Duteh. indies. 
ul ats containing hundreds of Bargains FREE. 
UNIVERSAL STAMP CO., MT. CLEMENS, MICH. 





—60 different stamps, 3c postage; 10 


TAMPS bs oy foreign coins, 15c; 30 Sweden 


stamps, ldc. Lists free. ve buy old stamps. 
Toledo Stamp Co. Dept. B Teledo, Ohlo 





FREE2° an. foreign stamps incl. Japan, China, France, 
ete., ~ x for a — collectors 50% 
approval = 4 No 3c postage. MYRON 
S. HUTCHINSON, 605 , a rt Syracuse, N. Y. 


FREE 





5 unused French Colonies to Approval Applicants. 
Epwin H. Battery, FarMincpaus, N. Y. 





AL. 


Stamps with Approval lists at 50%, discount. Fe 


RoTHet, 1618 Harlem Ave., Baltimore, 


FREE 
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T was inevitable that with the United 
l States in the war the collectors and 

dealers of America should have to 
suffer, just as philately has been handi- 
capped by Governmental restrictions in 
England, France and other countries since 
the world conflict began. 

You may be surprised to learn that Ger- 
man spies in this country have been using 
postage stamps to convey important infor- 
mation from America to Berlin—informa- 
tion which was intended to help Germany 
defeat our nation. Suppose you arranged 
seven stamps in a row on an approval sheet 
—stamps one each from Albania, Mexico, 
Egypt, Rumania, Italy, Canada and Ar- 
gentina. The first letters of each of these 
spell “America”. A great many other 
ways exist, by the uses of colors and wa- 
termarks, etc., by which messages could 
be conveyed secretly through stamps be- 
ing prearranged on sheets and sent seem- 
ingly as innocent shipments in letters to 
Germany—not through England or France, 
but perhaps through Mexico, Cuba, Den- 
mark and thence to the military authorities 
in Berlin. 

Thus, when our Secret Service agents 
discovered that such messages actually had 
been sent by some such route and by using 
stamps, it became necessary, of course, to 
prevent the continuance of the practice. 
So at various Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific 
ports and along the Mexican border the 
American censors began opening letters, 
as they have the legal right to do under the 
new Espionage Act, and soon dealers and 
collectors began to discover that their 
stamp consignments, both incoming and 
outgoing, were being removed. Some of 
these shipments have been returned to the 
senders; others are being retained, and 
may not be restored until after the war. 

American philatelists recognize the ne- 
cessity for this censorship and the justice 
of it, and they do not intend to protest 
that it is unfair. The nation is at war; 
spy activities must not be permitted. Con- 
sequently, philatelists are giving whole- 
hearted approval to a step which has been 
taken by the American Stamp Dealers’ 
Association. At a meeting at the Collec- 
tors’ Club in New York the dealers’ organ- 
ization decided to offer to the Government 
its cooperation in defeating spies who 
might be making use of stamps, and 
in helping to determine which dealers 
throughout the country are known to be 
unquestionably patriotic. 

If the Government has not already done 
so, it is probable that while the war lasts 
the stamp dealers will not be permitted to 
export and import the labels unless they 
are licensed by the Government to do so. 
Only those dealers in whom the Govern- 
ment could place complete confidence 
would be licensed, and collectors could not 
send stamps out of, or bring them into, 
the country except through such dealers. 
The situation is an interesting one, though 
philately’s experience in this respect is only 
similar to that which dealers and collectors 
had to go through in some of the other 
warring countries. 


Amateur Stamp Papers 


HILATELY has such a strong follow- 
ing throughout the world that weekly 
and monthly papers devoted to the subject 


Real News for Collectors 
By KENT B. STILES 








are published in nearly all countries. In 
the United States alone it is estimated that 
there are approximately 500,000 collectors, 
and these include both men and women, 
some of whom hold honored positions in 
public life—in Congress, State Legisla- 
tures, the Army and Navy. Scores of 
philatelic publications are issued in Ameri- 
ca, some of them professional ones which 
have been appearing for years, and others 
which are edited by boy collectors. 

A number of the latter type have reached 
the editor in response to his recent appeal 
for them in Boys’ Lire. Among the 
more interesting is the Lincoln Philatelist, 
published by a Boys’ Lare subscriber, 
Milton Hubsch, 15 years old, of 318 Rich 
Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. It contains 
a wide variety of philatelic material, in- 
cluding advertisements, “talks with the edi- 
tor”, a contest department, an exchange- 
circuit column, —. regarding new is- 
sues, an occasional philatelic book review, 
and quotations from other stamp papers, 
including the Boys’ Lire stamp page. The 
editor would be glad to receive other 
papers published by readers. 


New Issues and Chat 


ITH the ousting of German interests 

in China shortly after the war began, 
the political influence of the Entente pow- 
ers became strengthened in the Oriental 
country. This situation, we now learn, has 
resulted in new stamps. Italy has estab- 
lished military offices at Pekin and Tien- 
tsin and nine stamps of various issues of 
Italy have been surcharged for use by the 
forces located there. “Pechino” was over- 
printed on five of the labels, for Pekin, 
and “Tientsin” on four, with new values. 
These surcharges were made in China, 
vending the arrival of others prepared in 
Italy; thus two sets are created. 


An Airline Stamp 


As this issue of Boys’ Lire goes to press, 
a 24-cent U. S. Special Delivery Stamp has 
come into existence. The Post Orfice De- 
partment’s recent announcement that it in- 
tended to establish an airplane postal serv- 
ice between Washington, Philadelphia and 
New York carried with it the provision 
that, if Congress sanctioned, the rate for 
an ordinary letter should be 27 cents. 
The Post Office Department is now at 
work on designs for the new denomina- 
tion. So, to commemorate the introduc- 
tion of this air post, a stamp of special 
design will be issued, which will be pleas- 
ing to collectors. 

The tiniest nation at war has issued war 
stamps. San Marino has overprinted the 
2 centesimi and 2 lire denominations of the 
1908 series with “1917—Pro Combattenti”, 
together with newly-surcharged values, re- 
spectively 25c. and 50c. . These are charity © 
labels. 

Through an error the name of one of the 
prize winners in the January contest was 
omitted from the list published last month. 
—— Roth, aged 15 years, of New York 

City, was one of the ten contestants who 
tied for third place with 79 correct an- 
answers, each of whom received a packet 
of 100 varieties of stamps. Next month we 
will tell how the prizes benefited the col- 
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Hello Boys! 


Have a Real Joy Ride on the 


“KIDDO TRUCK” 


A .boy’s wagon, coaster, glider, 
scooter and truck combined—in one. 


The Kiddo Truck is a tremendous 
| success because all the boys like it. 
| So many ways to play with the 

Kiddo Truck. It has more features 

and can be used in more different 

ways than any other wagon you can 
buy. 

Made from Indiana Hardwoods, 

solid bolted construction, three coat 

finish, maple wheels. 

Sells from $1.25 to $2.00 depending 

on size and style. Made with or 

without detachable wagon bed. 

Sold by Furniture, 

Stores. 


If your dealer doesn’t stock it, write for beau- 
tiful two-color catalog of Juvenile Specialties 
showing the complete ‘“‘North Vernon’’ Line. 


Hardware and Department 


North Vernon Lumber Co. 
North Vernon, Ind. 

















STAMPS 





[No advertisements for this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approval of an ex- 
bert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
Satisfactory service.] 








30 Diff. 10 each .r Egypt, Japan 10c. 25 di - 
used stamps {0c. Mexico War } By oer = 
holds 


ALBUM FREE. 6x9 In. colored covers 


cnnte, Medieae Be. 960 stamps to approval appli- 
NATIONAL STAMP CO., Sta. B, Columbus, 


Everybody who collects stamps should send for a 


selection of our net priced approvals. 
We guarantee satisfaction. G. E. Fiseus, 2148 N. 
Jersey St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Coins, Stamps, Indian Relics Exchanged f 
United Profit Sharing Coupons. Booklet far Stamp. 


COIN EXCHANGE, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


23 STAMP 7 23 tere sountries. Set of 


500 hinges, 
all for 5c. Mention paper. ‘Mian Stamp Co., Toledo. 0. 


FREE—DANDY PACKET STAMPS, Big list, Coupons, 
., free to Approval Applicants, < Ramee. ad- 
= 4, Seen. 2c postage. U. T. K. AMP CO., 


STAMPS. 105, China, etc., 

3000 bargains, 2c. Album 
stps. of world 12c. Agts. 50%. 
Sta. A9, Boston, Mass. 


25 STAMPS {10m 25 foreign countries, 25 varl- 


llustrated album 
and hinges, 10c. WRIG ir, V7 Court St., Boston, Mass. 
Unused Stamps Free, all different, including 
waene Paraguay, etc. Postage, 
FISK STAMP CO., Toledo. Ohio 
101 DIFFERENT stamps from warring uations, etc., 10c, 
50 varieties United States 10c, 50 varieties Roumania 35c. 
BORSCH & POTTER, 400 Widener Bidg., Ph 


100 All Different, Really Fine Postage Stamps, 13 Cents. 
DAYTON, East Foxboro, Mass. 

















stp. dictionary and list 
(500 Pictures), 3c. Cata. 
A. BULLARD & CO., 
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lections of some of the winners. Perhaps 
another contest soon! 

Who is the oldest stamp collector in the 
United States? Probably Dr. Jesse C. 
Green, of West Chester, Pa., who was 100 
years old last December. Ever since the 
printing and use of stamps began he has 
been collecting, according to Charles A. 
Nast, a writer in the Collectors’ Journal. 
The United States revenues he has as- 
sembled are especially interesting. Dr. 
Green collects also canes and almanacs. 

Greece and Switzerland have increased 
their postal rates and issued new stamps 
as a result of war conditions. Switzer- 
land’s include such odd denominations as 
2% and 7% centimes, which of course must 
be classed as war stamps, inasmuch as 
present conditions brought them into being. 








, ° the Boy Scouts’ Maga- 

Boys Life gine is issued monthly 

by the Boy Scouts of 

America. It is the 

official magazine of that great organization 

and is devoted to the best interests of 
EVERY BOY IN AMERICA. 

It is packed full of the finest stories for 
boys; stories with plenty of excitement in 
them, plenty of fun of the right sort; stories 
about-camping, woodcraft, handicraft, scout- 
ing, trailing, signaling, baseball, football, 
basketball, animals—in fact, every sport, 
recreation or activity in boys’ life, presented 
for the entertainment of all boys. 

Its stories are written by the greatest “boy 
story” writers. Every issue profusely illus- 
trated, with colored cover, sketches by fa- 
mous artists, and photographs from all over 
the world. 

It contains what every Scout wants to ‘know 
about Scouting, and instructions that help 
Scouts to pass their tests. 

The subscription price: is $1.50 a year; 
single copies, 15 cents. 

Postage.—Postage to all parts of the United 
States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and 
the Philippines is prepaid by us. Subscribers 
in Canada must add 10 cents to yearly sub- 
scription price for postage; foreign subscrip- 
tion requires 25 cents extra. 








If the magazine arrives with 
Renewals a renewal order blank en- 
closed it means your subscription has ex- 
pired. Address on the wrapper indicates the 
month with which your subscription ends. 
Tear off this address and send it in with 
the price of a renewal subscription, and you 
will not miss a copy. 


Why BOYS’ LIFE 
“Ads” Are Reliable 


All advertisements published in Boys’ Lire 
are carefully investigated and approved by 
the Editorial Board of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 


The aim is to accept only the advertise- 
ments of articles, books and propositions 
which we believe will be not only of in- 
terest to the readers of Boys’ Lirz, but worth 
while for the boys to have. 


In ‘every case the article advertised is first 
submitted for examination, as evidence that 
all claims made with | reference to it are as 
represented. 


The readers of Boys’ Lrrz likewise have 
a responsibility, and in their dealings with 
our advertisers should be not only consider- 
ate, but scrupulously careful to have all of 
their dealings harmonize with Scout standards, 
and thus reflect credit upon the Boy Scout 
Movement. 




















REGULATION 
ARMY BUGLE 






Finish 


The Quartermaster’s Department of the 
U. S. Army, has ordered thousands of this 
model for the new army. They are furnished 
to harmonize with the Khaki uniforms. 

Send us $5.00 and will ship Bugle subject 
to three days’ trial. If you are not pleased, 
return the Bugle and we will immediately 
refund your money. 


Grand Rapids Band Instrument Co. 
1602 Division Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Manufacturers Band Instruments. 

















Make Money 
Selling 


to 
Motorists 


Earn Some Vacation Money! 

HERE’ S your chance fellows, to 

make some go vacation 
money. Become an agent for the 
new red-white-and-blue Whirly- 
flags. Sell them to all your friends. 
Sell them to everyone you know 
of who owns an auto or bike. 





mobile or bicycle and are easily 
attached. 
Start today to earn some m 
Send 50c for a sample Whirlyfiag 
and cre about becoming 
our ag 
THE ‘PRISMOLITE co. 

56 North 4th Street, Columbus, Ohio 

















CANARIES 


Will b al fine of le car- 
ry a full —* of en Id — nae 
, Linnets, Fine! 


Parrots, Macaws, Cockatoos 
and Bird Foods. ‘Also Goldnsh, Aquariums and | 
Supplies, Illustrated price list ¢ FREE. 

1OWA BIRD CO., Dept, 3, Des Moines,lowa 










DRUMS and BUGL 


(Send tor Catetog B-ta) 

















BOY SCOUT 


peverorneR LNDIANOL 


especially prepared for Army-Navy-Boy Scouts, 
Boys and Girls. Develop your films and prints by 
this first class ready developer which equals 
Metol or Rodinal. 2 0z.-35c ; 4 0z.-60c. Send for 
a Bottle of INDIANOL prepaid (no stamps). 
WE aiden ae 10 centsa roll; 4 cents a print. 
73 tubes at 12 cents. 
INDIANOL ico. . O. Box 5, Orange, N. J. 














CASH paid for 750 kinds of butter- 
flies, INSECTS. Some $1-$7. Easy 
work. Even two boys 11 and 13 earned 
good money, with their mother’s help 
and my _ pricelist,- pictures, instruc- 
tions. Write at once for FREE pros- 
pectus. Sinclair, Box 415, Dept. 79, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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New 


17th Edition 


Just . 
Published 





White-Tailed Deer ; 


andbook 


Indispensable to Every Boy Scout 
and Every Other Boy or Man 
Who Loves the Out-of- Doors 


498 Pages. 575 Mlustrations. Total Sales of this Handbook nearly 900,000 copies 


A POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
ALL OUTDOOR LIFE. Gives new in- 
formation on Woodcraft, Wild Life, Camp- 
craft, Signs, Trail Marks, Signaling, First 
Aid, Life-Saving, New Things to Make, 
New Games to Play, etc., etc. Gives require- 7 
ments for new grade of Scouts, and for all 
merit badges. The complete program of the 
Boy Scout Movement, and detailed instructions by 
the most famous experts in all lines of scoutcraft. ; 


It’s “the most wonderful book for boys and all lovers 
of Nature’s out-of-doors ever published.” 


You Want It—and Should Have It And 
Can Get It Without Charge 


By Special Arrangement, a copy of the NEW HAND- 
BOOK will be sent FREE with BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy 


Scouts’ Magazine, a year’s subscription to which costs $1.50. 








Gray Squirrel } 
































= 
Ocelot ;, 
ORDER NOW USE THIS BLANK 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Please send me one copy of the New Revised (17th) Edition of the Handbook for Boys, and 
BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, for one year (12 issues), for which find enclosed $1.50 
NOTE—The book and the Die 6 ion cakbetepinket ta cbenndh dines Die eorerade aaee 
magazine will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses if requested. alk 49 woo eitnee aidan Sane 
7 ¥ The 1918 Boy Scout Calendar will be included in 
this offer if acceptance is received before May 1. 
— 
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All in ie ry Poe 
Gone it All 
By Clark E. Schurman 


MI 


HIS is a delicate little yap 
se sits at home in mother’s lap. 

When the fifes and drums _ play 

Yankee Doodle 
He’s out with the boys a-making a noise, 
But it’s only a noise like a poodle. 
He’s always munching a chocolate bar, 
He hasn’t an ounce of fighting tar, 
When duty sounds he waddles afar 
(Put him away in a museum jar) 
The poodle! 


SOUTH 


This one wears the scrapping wreath, 
He’s oyrre. but grim and grit and teeth, 
He’s a friend all right if you have a pull, 
But he’s stern and cold and overly bold, 
And a scout like him we’ll call a bull. 
He lies by the door and wrinkles his nose 
And glowers at the passer-by as he goes, 
Till the passer-by shivers clear to his toes 
(And counts himself with the bull dog’s 
foes) 


Lone bull! 


This is the doggie who knows every trick, 
Who'll chase all day for a bit of stick. 
He’s a spaniel, fellows, and sure some dog. 
But as any scout will soon find out, 
He barely missed being born a hog. 
For oh how he loves his own sweet way, 
If he wants to play, why he wants to play, 
And if he doesn’t like all that you say 
Won’t change his mind, tho’ you talk all 

day. 

Purely selfish! 


And here is old friendly, full of pep, 

Wagging us welcome—How are you, Shep? 

You are the scout dog, trustworthy, brave, 

Courteous, kind, and you know how to 
mind; 

And guardian cheerful, you know how to 
save, 

Up on the mountain watching your sheep, 

Fighting their enemies while they’re asleep, 

Loyalty, helpfulness, all laws you keep, 

Clean is your soul and your reverence deep. 

Be a shepherd. 

This is the dog that you buy by the pound, 

The kind that they use when wienies are 
ground. 

He’s plain and unwashed and homely of 
fur; > 

But he comes just the same, whatever the 
name, 

So we’re all FOR the commonest yellow 
cur. 

We're all for the scout with the humble 
start, 

Who’s steady and ready tho’ not quite so 
smart, 

Who always is doing far more than his 
part, 

And whose love springs clear from a 
mighty good heart. 

Plain Scout. 
—From Detroit Scout Signal. 
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“Gee! It’s a Hum-Dinger 











IGHT now—when scads of those big “croakers” 

are “booming” in every pond and marsh—is 
when a boy yearns with all that pent-up eagerness 
to get out into the country. The country with its 
mysteries of thicket and stream—its jolly adventures 
--its long trips after wildflowers and mushrooms. 


He can go—go anywhere—if he only owns a 


a 
Harley-Davidson 
**The Master Bike’’ 
Built to the measure of the American Boy. 


It’s the sturdiest, truest pala boy ever had. Built with 
the same staunch frame, the same racy lines, the same 

“soldier color” as its big brother, the Harley-Davidson 
Motorcycle—that powerful mount’ Brother Bill’ rides. 


Always trimand neat—and always ready for any lark. 
Don’t forget, there is a Harley-Davidson Bicycle 


for every member of the family. Probably you 
have a dealer near you. If not, write for a catalog. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
546 Harley-Davidson Block Milwaukee, Wis. 
Producers of High Grade Motorcycles for sixteen years. 














Send for Our New Catalog J-28 


Send -for a copy NOW 
It is pocket size, con- 


pag 
over 1,100 illustrations 
and describes in plain, 





ther new orold. Choice of six 
different styles, all with Gatinsites 


non-skid treads, on Rollifast | 
Road Racer. fasts and i 
Demand 


clear language -all about 
Bells, Push _ Buttons, 
Batteries, Telephone and 
Telegraph Material, Elec- 
ic =, Burglar and 
re Alarm Contrivances, 
eetric “Call Bells, Elec- 
tric Alarm Clocks, Medi- 
cal Batteries, Motor Boat 
Horns, Electrically Heat- 
ed Apparatus, Battery 
Connectors. Switches, 
pattery Gauges, Wireless 
elegraph instruments, 
ignit on. Supplies, etc. 


22 














MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL, SUPPLY oS INC. 


17 Park "Place 114 wer is si 1106 pea *ie. 
San Francisco Omee: 604 “Mission St. 
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SPECIAL 
FOR SCOUT GARDENS 


Hoes 


In lots of 1 Doz., $8.50 Doz. 
At least 3 Doz., 7.75 Doz. 


Rakes 


In lots of 1 Doz., $4.50 Doz. 
At least 3 Doz., 3.75 Doz. 


Express Charges Extra. 


Department of Scout Supplies 


Boy Scouts of America 
200 Fifth Ave. New York 











POCKET 
SIGNAL DISK 


pormce * 





Scouts and Scout Masters 


. ATTENTION! 


Here’s a practical friend to signal 
code students—the 


“POCKET SIGNAL DISK” 
By Capt. L. A. Clapp, U.S. M. C. 


A self-teacher and test in the Inter- 
national Morse and Two-Arm Sema- 
phore Signal Codes. 


A WONDERFUL DEVICE! 
Price 15 cents, postpaid. 








Send for quantity discounts. 


STANDARD NOVELTY CO. 
MELROSE MASS. 


(Exclusive Manufacturers) 


























STERU 
GOLD 
PINS 
ese 







NG RING 754 
PLATE 






all the 
Buy direct from Manu- 
facturer. Free Catalogue. 


For is years THE Cine 
‘or 15 years = Cl Pi 
46 Bruce Av., North Attleboro, = 


for Parlor, School Room or Stage. 
For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Gir Ss, 
ete. Dialogues, Speakers, Comic 
Monologues, Minstrels, Jokes, | 
| eer ecameneranmmmammone ux, Games, Drills, 













ete. Suitable for all ——y ~ ¥- iy 
© tor all ages, ie 
T.S. DENISON &CO., Dept, 53 CHICAGO, ILL. | 
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THINK 
AND 
GRIN 











vauneneneaty 








Think and Grin for April 
O kill an Old Idle Five Minutes the. best 
way is to make the old nuisance busy. And 
the best way to keep Old Idle Five Minutes 
away is to keep him busy all the time. 
Out in the scout garden with spade, rake and 
hoe. Out in the street with W. S. S. and all 


That’s the way of the scout. Only a_super- 
very-much-extra-heavy April shower will send 
a true scout into Old Idle Five Minutes’ shelter. 
No April fooling for the busy scout. In case, 
however, of that heavy shower, we store up this 
column of bricks. 
* * 

bed Aad 

Someone has advanced the opinion that the 
letter “‘E” is the most unfortunate letter in the 
alphabet, because it is always out of CASH, 
forever in DEBT, and never out of DANGER. 

For some reason he overlooked the fact that 
“E” is never in WAR, always in PEACE. It 
is the beginning and end of EXISTENCE, the 
commencement and end o ASE, and the end 
of TROUBLE. Without it there would be no 
BREAD, no LIFE, no HEAVEN. It is the 
center of HONESTY. 


* * * 


It May Re-Cover 
; oe Tenderfoot—That book you lent me was 
sick. 
Second Tenderfoot—What do you mean? 
First Tenderfoot—It had an Appendix. 
* * * 
Didn’t Suit Him 
Patrol Leader—I found a button in my salad 
last night. 
Wise Tenderfoot 
the dressing. 


Oh, that was only part of 
* * * 


He Couldn’t Do It These Days 


A dealer gave his salesman one hundred dol- 
lars to buy an amount of cattle at ten dollars 
a head, sheep at three dollars a head and pigs 
at fifty cents a head provided he bought only 
one hundred heads, no more, no less. 

He bought: 








5 cows @ $10. $50. 
1 sheep @ ’ 3. 
94 pigs @ -50 47. 

yor $100. 


Another Egg, and It Would Be a Second 
Diner—I want a boiled egg. Boil it two 
seconds. 
Se Feemh, be ready in half a second, 
Le * « « ‘ 
Key-Whiz 

Judge—Name? 

Prisoner—Smith. 

Judge—Occupation ? 

Prisoner—Locksmith. 

Judgez—Officer, Lock Smith up. 


ag * * * 
g To Save Eggs-pense 
Scout (to grocer)—How much are eggs? 
Grocer—50c a dozen. 
Scout—How much are cracked eggs? 
Grocer—10c a dozen. 
Crack me a couple of dozen. 
* * * 


Low Bridge 

The driver of a mechanically propelled vehicle 
often alluded to as a “Flivver” speeded out of a 
cross street and struck a car fairly amidships. 

The conductor of the car got off to investigate 
and to note down the evidence for his official 
report. 

“What’s the matter with you,” he asked the 
driver. “Don’t you know you can’t run under 
my car with your top up?” 


over the map with Liberty Loan applications. - 


Well! Well! 

“Inquiring Lady—How much milk does your 
cow give a day? 

Truthful Boy—About eight quarts, lady. 
Inquiring Lady—And how much of that do 
you sell? 

Truthful Boy—About twelve quarts, lady. 

* * 


Fowl Play 
Sambo—Do you know that your chickens come 
over into my garden? 
George—I thought they must be doing that. 
Sambo—Why did you think so? 
George— Because they, never come back. 


Explaining His Sit-uation 
Pat, upon entering a crowded street car, was 
jolted into a nearby lady’s lap when the car 
started suddenly. 
Indignant Lady: 
are you, anyway? 
Pat: Shure, I always thought I was an Irish- 
man, but now I think I must be a ‘Laplander. 
* + 


Here, what kind of a man 


Not Yet Trained 
Said the city friend to a friend who had moved 
into the suburbs— 
“What do you miss most in the country?” 


“Trains.’ 
* * * 


Not Two-Faced 
Drill Sergeant to raw recruit—“Is that your 
right face?” 
ecruit—“I haven’t any other, sir. 
> * * 


Time He Was Taxed 
Scoutmaster (on overnight hike with troop)— 
Bill, why eat so much poe 
Scout Bill (between bites)—I’m trying to 
produce a well stuffed skin for the Taxidermy 
merit badge. 


* * * 

Encore 

Hotel Proprietor—Did you enjoy the cornet 
playing in the next room to yours last night? 

Guest (savagely)—Enjoy it, I should say not. 
I spent half the night pounding on the wall 
to make the idiot stop. 

Proprietor—Why, Jones told me this morning 
you applauded every one of his pieces and he 
was going to send for some more music right 
away so that he could play for you again. 


“Hungry?” “Yes, Siam.” “Alright I'll Fiji” 

Two British soldiers went into a restaurant in 
Salonica and asked for Turkey in Greece. The 
waiter said, “I’m sorry, gentlemen, but I can’t 
Servia.” Whereupon the Tommies_ shouted, 
“Fetch the Bosphorus!” When the manager 
arrived, he said, “I’m sorry, gentlemen, I don’t 
want to Russia, but you can’t Rumania.” And 
so the Tommies went away Hungary. 

* Capital 
Why did you spell “bank” with a capital, 


Bobby ? 
Cause my pa says a bank ought always to have 


a good big capital. | nite 
April Think and Grin Winners 

Horace Talbot, Pennsylvania; Edgar M. 
Hymans, Ohio; Ramon S. Coam, Ohio; 
Scout James York, Ohio; Wm. J. Wright, 
Louisiana; Scout John D. Jameson, Con- 
necticut; Scout Warren Wells, Colorado; 
Scout Milton S. Handford, Massachusetts ; 
Jos. E. Hoffman, New Jersey; Walter H. 
Stiles, Massachusetts; Seth Harmon, Mon- 
tana; James McCrae, Michigan; Walter 
Powalshi, New York; John W. Dixon, 
New York; Herbert Williams, Massachu- 
setts; Scout Robert Hirsch, Connecticut; 
Albert Braun, New York; Charles Brein- 
inger, Ohio; Scout Paul Churchill, Califor- 
nia, 
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Sum Puzzle 

Problem.—Select any number from 1 to 60. Tell 
me in what groups it appears. I will tell you 
instantly the number you selected. 

Solution.—To find the desired number add to- 
gether the figures in the right hand column of 
the first line of all the groups, in which the num- 
ber is found, The sum will be the number selected. 

For example—Suppose you select number 11. 
This is found in groups, 1, 2 and 4. Therefore 
add Nos. 1, 2 and 8. Answer 11. 





Group 1 Group 2 
so 3 3h 3 3671011 2 
13 15 17 19 21 23 14 15 19 19 22 23 
25 27 29 31 33 35 26 27 30 31 34 35 
37 39 41 43 45 47 38 39 42 43 46 47 
49 51 53 55 57 59 50 51 54 55 58 59 
Group 3 Group 4 
5 6 #i3 3 4 910111213 8 
14 15 20 21 22 23 14 15 24 25 26 27 
28 29 30 31 36 37 88 29 30 31 40 41 
52 38 39 44 45 46 42 43 44 45 46 47 
47 53 54 55 60 13 56 57 58 59 60 13 
Group 5 Group 6 
17 18 19 20 21 16 33 34 35 36 37 32 
22 23 24 25 26 27 38 39 40 41 42 43 
28 29 30 31 48 49 44 45 46 47 48 49 
50 51 52 53 54 55 50 51 52 53 54 55 
50 57 58 59 30 60 56 57 58 59 60 41 
* * * 


It consists of four 
pieces of wood, three of 
which are nailed together 
in the form of the tri- 
angle. The other piece is 
across the triangle about 


one-third of the way to 
the top of the triangle. 
Then a rope is taken, 


one long enough to be a 
little over four times the 
length of the triangle. 
The rope is then doubled. 
Two half hitches are tied 
on the bottom board of 
the triangle and a clove 
hitch on the second board and the rest of the 
rope is extended over the end of the triangle. A 
staple is then placed at the top of the triangle 
over the rope and a knot tied on the ends of the 
rope so that it cannot get through the staple. 
The object now is to get the rope off the triangle 
without untieing the knot, eae bringing the 
end of the rope through the staple and without 
breaking the boards. 














To solve: 

First gather a lot of slack. Then take loop and 
follow the other two ropes, being careful to 
keep them straight through the staple. Then 
bring the knot through the loop and pull the loop 
back. The rest is easy, all you have to do is to 
keep pulling and the rope falls off of its own 
pr the way to solve it is explained in the 


diagram, 
8 * * 


A Mosquito Lullaby 


(4 Spring Song of the Jersey Coast) 
Hush, little skeeterbug, hushaby; 
Mother will rock him; don’t you cry! 
I know you are hungry, my little sweet, 
With nothing to drink and so little to eat. 
The natives are tough and their blood is 

thin, 
But the city folks soon will be rolling in— 
Hush, little buzzer, go by. 


Hush, little skeeterbug, hushaby ; 

Think of the summer-time, just you try! 

Chubby old ladies and thin old boys, 

Plump little children and, joy of joys, 

Fat little babies, all fresh and sweet 

And juicy and lovely for you to eat! 
Hush, little buzzer, go by. 


Hush, little skeeterbug, hushaby; 
Soon you'll be ready to. buzz and fly: 
Daddy will sharpen your dear little bill, 
And mother will teach you to bite, she will! 
Maybe they think we are slow and dumb, 
But we’re not afraid of petroleum! 

Hush, little buzzer, go by. —Puck, 
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American Boy Shoes 
For Ame 



























The makers of American Boy 
Shoes know that shoes are one of 
the most important items in a boy’s 
outfit. They know that fit, comfort 
and durability are just as important 
in a boy’s shoe as in a man’s shoe. 
That’s why 


Smertcan Aoi 


Shoes 


**For Work—For Play—For Holiday’’ 


for twenty years have been 
favorites with you boys. 


We don’t want 
you to try any other 
kind and be disappointed. 
That’s why we are reminding you that American Boy Shoes are made 
for you—just the way you like them—made in Milwaukee, the leather 
™ center of America, by skilled workmen who wore American 
Boy Shoes when they were lads. 


There’s an American Boy Shoe for every purpose—work, play and 
holiday. Dad knows how good they are; he will be glad to get a 


pair for you—and you'll be proud to wear them. Look forthe yellow 
label. 


The Menzies Shoe Company . 
Milwaukee :: :: :: :: :: :: +: Wisconsin 
Also manufacturers of the celebrated American Boy Army Shoe 
DEALERS: Samples at our expense both ways 





You can trust the merchant 
who offers you American 
Boy Shoes. 























Build a Model of this Curtiss Military 











Tractor Used in the U.S. Army 


= oe 
Nee 

or more-easily and quickly. as 2 
selling this wonderful auto- 
matic #28 li¢ghter- an indis- 
pensable household article- 
does away with dangerous 


and inconvenient matches- 
sells itself-bought on sight 








~_ 


Model War Aeroplanes 
and learn the principles of Aviation. We furnish 
accurate “IDEAL” ale Drawings and Building 
and Flying Instructions that show L ned ee et 3 












f odel f War-f Aerop) 
write for sample. look and fly just like real _man-cerrying machines. 
15¢ in stamps to Send for DRAWINGS and INSTRUCTIONS Right Away 
u 
THE MAGNETIC SPECIALTY iste Mevonane = OC Barbas Botstane 
pipes i dancin ‘anbe Monoplane (8 for $1-75) Cecil Peolt Racer 






Send Se for our 48-p: Aeroplane Catalogue about 
Model Aeroplanes, Supplles, Prices, ete. Send Now. 


IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO, Warren, St. & West 
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IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 


Ride to School and 
ride to Health 


The boy whoridestoschool onan Iver Johnson 
Bicycle has it all over the boy who walks. He 
gulps down more bracing ozone; his wits are 
sharpened; he is ready for school and is at 
school on time. Why don’t you be this boy? 


You deserve the best bicycle built; why not get the 
king of bicycles—the Iver Johnson? For speed, 












handsome appearance, strength, easy riding, and 
long wearing qualities they have no equal. Six 
Juvenile models, $22.50 to $27.50. Adults, 


$37.50 to $55. 
Send for FREE Book—“B” 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 


342 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 99 Chambers St. San Francisco: 717 Market St. 

















Sport! 


GFLASH go the paddles! 
Powerful strokes make the 
Canoe see-saw back and forth. 
Then superior vim, vigor and 
skill force it forward to victory. 


Don’t waste time hoisting dumb- 
bells in your room when an Old Town 
offers you real sport outdoors. Get out 
on the water where air and exercise 
will send the red blood coursing 
through your veins. 


Start a canoe club and race, tilt, hunt 
and fish. Explore rivers, inlets and 
bays. Go on week-end camping trips. 
There is vibrant health and endless 
pleasure in an Old Town, the master 
canoe. Write today for catalog of 
latest models. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
794 Middle St. Old Town, Maine 







































Outguessing Him 
(Continued from page 138) z 
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but his voice was drowned in the thunder 
of cheers which swept from the Glenwood 
stands. 

It had been a great game, but the spec- 
tators had missed the best part of it all. 
They only knew that Jim Thompson had 
struck out Bill Jenkins; what they didn’t 
know was that’ Jim, by refusing to do the 
expected and pitch an outshoot, had out- 
guessed and outwitted the captain of the 
rival team. 

And Jim, his eyes shining with the joy 
of a double victory, chuckled softly to him- 
self. He had resisted the temptation to 
do what he considered an unfair thing; 
and by the simple process of resisting it, 
had won a victory for the school, and had 
paid back his debt to Bill Jenkins. 


“Look Out! That Chap’s 


Drowning |” 


The game of Life-Saver is a first-aid 
game and should be played often. Other- 
wise, when the real thing happens, some 
day, we shan’t be ready. Many a swimmer 
is drowned ev ery summer trying to rescue 
a drowning comrade, without any notion 
of how to do it. 

The game is great fun and is played 
with five teams of two players each. There 
are two classes of players: the “savers” 
and the “drowners.” Five drowners go 
out from shore a certain distance and pre- 
tend they are drowning. Five savers swim 
out to bring them in. 

It is unfair for a drowner to assist him- 
self in any way once a saver gets a hold 
on him. Any hold is permissible, but care 
must be taken to keep the drowner’s head 
above water. The first saver who brings 
his burden safely across the line is the 
winner. There should be a starter, who 
will also referee the game. There are 
many possible variations to add excite- 
ment and try skill, as for instance requir- 
ing the savers to skin off their clothes (or 
some of them) after the starting signal 
is given—The Scout. 





A Monumental Brag 


An Indian mound that at one time was 
one hundred and twenty-five feet high is 
the sizable brag subject of Scout Ralph 
Manning, of 27 South 7th Street, Miamis- 
burg, O. At the present time, the mound 
is eighty feet high, rains and digging hav- 
ing reduced its original height. But L 
think we'll all admit that it has a pretty 
respectable elevation still. 

“When men were digging for remains,” 
continues the scout, “they found a skele- 
ton in a sitting posture, with clothes and 
trinkets lying around it.” This must have 
shed interesting light on the way the In- 
dians buried their dead, and the kind of 

“monuments” they gave them. If you are 
interested in the manners and customs of 
American Indians,—and it is a very worth 
while subject—you might add this to your 
scrapbook of information. The mound is 
said to be the largest of its kind in the 
state, 





“Fighting for Fairview!” 
A story of Baseball in a school 
transformed by war. 


If you, captain of the baseball team, had 
built up spirit for your school and led the 
team to victory in the fight for the county 

pennant—and had returned to school the next 
Fall, full of plans for your leadership, only to 
find that, because a munitions plant had been 
established in your town and hundreds of 
new families had moved in, the swarm of new 
students brought to the school new ideas, 
new athletic organizations, new individual 
stars, resulting in strange problems and dif- 
ficulty in maintaining your own position as 
leader—what would you have done? 

That was the situation at Fairview; those 
werethe problems confronting Budd ‘Jones, 
hero of stories you remember well, “Captain 
Fair- and - Square,” and ‘‘The County Pen- 
nant.” Has he the courage and determina- 
tion and drive to conquer his difficulties ? 
And in his personal fight, what of the team? 
These are the questions that will be foremost 
in your thoughts as you read the first long 
installment of William Heyliger’s new base- 
ball series which will begin in the big, bright 
April issue of 


**The Biggest, CAN Best Magazine 
for Boys in all the World.’ 


Also, in this lively April issue: Under The 
Top, a thrilling war story in which Corpor: 
Jimmy May has a dangerous experience in a 
strange kind of fighting. Ted Carleton has 
another adventure in his motion picture ex- 
pedition in the African jungle. Talk about a 
narrow escape !—and quick thinking! ‘‘The 
Boy and the Sheriff” is two stories—the story 
within the story is the story of a boy in a 
great storm in the sheep country. Another 
extraordinary — will explain, for you, 
the whole U. S. Army—from President to 
private. 

Every month over half a million American 
boys read The American Boy because it’s the 
real and true boy magazine and only 


$1.50 a year 


15c a copy on news-stands 





Read a copy, then ask Father or Mother to 
subscribe for you; or, earn the money and 
subscribe yourself. Send your subscription to 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 125 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





















Marvelous 


Book Sent F REE 
too can open tenn: + 7m Fane " 
carey e wonderful art of mountin, 
By mail: » tgoning skins, etc. iz —" 
free book tel leont 
oa ahem Jecorate phena ‘and den. 
coteetian big Profits. 
Success 


birds, 


Interesting Join our 


55,000 students. 
Geto oa ‘tree book without dels ay. 7. Send right now. 
st Gert O Din aaa? 





RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


forus, We need thousands and will buy all mayen raise, Big 
money making gommeaity. | Pay better than poultry 


Gate cneare 4 lrg "7 * house, feed, k 
booklet to raise, FREE, 
CANES $ DISTRIBUTING Cl co. 3111 ‘Grand Ang Kansas City, Mo, 
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(Continued from page 40) 

“Indeed! Mr. Hildebrand gave you a 
copy of the camp regulations, I think.” 

Blake swam leisure ly to the ladder and 
climbed out on the dock. “I left it on my 
bunk and it must have blown away,” he 
said curtly. 

“Oh, I see. Then you didn’t know about 
the swimming regulations?” 

For an instant Alan hesitated, his glance 
shifting to Hodges standing open-mouthed 
behind Mr. Stratton. From a little dis- 
tance several other boys watched the in- 
terview curiously. Suddenly Blake’s gaze 
returned to the camp director and he 
squared his shoulders. 

“Yes, I did,” he answered defiantly. 
“Hodges told me we weren’t supposed to 
go in before four-thirty.” 

“And yet you went?” 

“Well, I was hot and covered with soot 
and cinders and I wanted a bath,” retorted 
Alan sullenly. “Anyway, I den’t see what 
difference— 

He stopped abruptly. 
‘hould he try to justify himself? 

tre very much what happened. 

Mr. Stratton raised his eyebrows a little. 


After all, why 
He didn’t 


His expression was neither stern nor an-| 


gry. There was, in fact, a touch of regret 
in his pleasant face. “I’m sorry you didn’t 
take the trouble to glance through that 
paper before it disappeared,” he said good 
naturedly. “The camp rules are neither 
many nor restricting. We've taken parti- 
cular pains to include only what is abso- 
lutely necessary for safety and _ good 
discipline. The rule forbidding swimming 
except at stated times and places is quite 
the most important of any. You can see 
yourself that if the fellows went in when- 
ever and wherever they pleased, the 
chances for accident would be multiplied 
indefinitely. If you had only asked per- 
mission to take a plunge after your long 
train ride it would have been given you; 
but apparently you didn’t take that 
trouble. I don’t want to seem harsh at 
almost the moment of your arrival, but 
you’ve broken the rule and will have to 
take the usual penalty. -For three days 
you'll have to keep out of the water ex- 
cept for the early morning dip of five 
minutes.” 

Blake shrugged his shoulders. “Oh, 
very well,” he said airily, as he turned 


away. “I guess I can stand it.” 
“Stop at headquarters on your way 
back,” Mr. Stratton called after him, “and 


Mr. Jerrold will give you another copy of 
the regulations. Id advise you to look 
over them as‘soon as you get back to your 
tent. There’s nothing like starting right, 
you know.” 

“Very well, sir,” 
lessly. 

With outward nonchalance he strolled 
up the beach, passed the group of boys 
who had been watching his interview with 
Mr. Stratton, and entered headquarters 
tent. Here he requested and received a 
copy of the camp rules from the tall, dark, 
rather ungainly young man he found there, 
and, still with that air of careless indif- 
ference, proceeded on his way. Once in- 
side his own tent, however, his eyes nar- 
rowed and his mouth hardened. 

“For three days you'll stay out of the 

water except for the morning dip of five 
minutes,” he declared in a sneering imita- 
tion of the camp director’s tones. “I’d 
hate to bet on it!” ~He laughed a little. 
“This island seems to have “quite a few 
miles of very decent beach. It'll be rather 
funny if little Blakie. can’t locate a nice 
secluded spot where he’ll take a swim 
whenever he feels inclined.” 

(To be continued) 


Alan returned care- 
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Non-Explosive Unbreakable Glass 
The “Khaki’ Watch is fitted with un- 


breakable glass. Other unbreakable watch 
crystals of nitro- cellulose products are highly 
inflammable. Our “‘Khaki’’ Glass is NON- 
EXPLOSIVE and UNBREAKABLE—a pro- 
tection for both Watch and wearer. Held 
securely by Double-Clinched Bezel Patented 
Sept. 11, 1917. 

Identify the watch by the word “Khaki,” 
which is stamped on the Non-Explosive, Un- 
breakable Glass near edge. 


Moisture proof 
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Pigskin strap. 
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BE A DRUMMER BOY 


And be popular. Drumming 
is not hard to learn. It is 
a profitable profession. You 
can earn money during your 
spare time. 


Be Patriotic 


Join the Boy Scouts or 
School Cadets. Get in line. 
Do your little for Uncle 
Sam. 


Ludwig 
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Don Strong, Patrol Leader 
(Continued from paye 20) 











Tim’s hand grew rigid. Don tried to 
flatten himself into the earth. 

Larkins! Patrol leader of the Foxes! 

On he came. Suddenly he saw the haver- 
sack. He halted and jumped sideways be- 
hind a tree. 

Don and Tim knew what that meant. 

Larkins thought it might be a trap. It was 
not going to be easy to fool him. 

Would he never come out from behind 
the tree? They had heard, after he disap- 
peared, a queer woody sound. Now they 
heard it again, and recognized its source. 
Larkins was hitting a stick of light wood 
against other wood. 

At the first signal, the echoing sound 
they had heard off to the side had ceased. 
At this new signal it began again. Larkins 
walked out and picked up the haversack. 
A moment later another khaki figure came 
into view. It was Rood, the other Fox 
Scout. 

“It’s Don’s,” Larkins said in excitement. 
“There’s his name.” 

“Maybe they’re hiding around here,” said 
Rood. 

Don’s heart almost stood still. 

“Maybe.” Larkins stood up and walked 
slowly toward the brush. 

Don felt Tim gather his muscles. He 
knew what that meant. If discovery was 
certain, Tim was prepared to spring out 
and cry “Captured!” and let Mr. Wall de- 
cide. 

“Say,” Rood called, 

Larkins paused suspiciously. 
what?” 

“Down there. Looks like a canteen.” 

“Get it.” Larkins turned quickly from 
the brush. Don buried his face in his arm 
so that the searcher would not hear his sigh 
of relief. 

Rood brought back the canteen. “I could 
see another haversack, too. I bet they 
heard us and are making a run for it, 
dropping everything.” His voice shook with 
excitement. 

“We've got to get on then,” cried Lar- 
kins. “Where’s the other haversack? 
Which way? Never mind bothering with it. 
Spread out. No use being cautious—not 
until we think we're getting close.” 

He ran straight on. Rood sprinted off 
at an angle. 

Behind the brush Don and Tim waited. 
The sounds of feet crashing through the 
forest grew fainter, and at last ceased. 

Tim jumped to his feet. “That settles 
the Foxes!” he cried. “Now if we can 
duck the Eagles we're all right.” 


“what’s that?” 
“What's 


CHAPTER XII 


Out oF THE Woops 


Joyously Don broke from cover. The 
Eagles might threaten later, but just now 
the field was clear. 

Tim brought back the haversacks and 
canteens and pushed them out of sight be- 
hind the wall of brush. After a moment’s 
thought he changed his mind and pulled out 
one of the canteens. 

“That ankle may need another wetting,” 
he said. 

Tim took out a handkerchief and tied it 
where it could be plainly seen. 

They struck off north. Tim had decided 
that the Eagles could not be in this neck 
of the woods else they would have run into 
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the Foxes, and somebody would have been 
captured. He led the way more boldly. 
Don, watching him, smiled again, this time 
wistfully. What a dandy patrol leader Tim 
would make—now. 

At the first rest, while the red-haired boy 
poured water over the ankle bandages, 
Don said: 

“You’ve heard about the new patrol, 
haven’t you?” 

Tim shook his head. 

“It came up in the last patrol leader’s 
meeting. We've had six fellows on the 
waiting list for a long time. Mr. Wall’s 
going to organize a fourth patrol and take 
them in. There’s a big chance for you.” 

Tim looked up quickly. “For patrol 
leader?” 

“Yea.” 

Tim knelt motionless. After a while he 
slung the canteen back on his head and 
slowly shook his head. “Nothing doing. 
What a fine mess I’d have made if I had 
become patrol leader of the Wolves. I 
can see it now.” 

“Just the same,” said Don, “I’m going 
to recommend you.” | 

Tim stared away through the trees. Pa- | 
trol leader! He had always wanted that. 
As for Don recommending him Gee! 
wasn’t that a hot one? 
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“If I get it,” he said in a low voice, 





“will you stand by me if I get stuck? I’m 
an awful bone-head sometimes.” 

“Every patrol leader in the troop will 
be glad to help,” said Don. 

“I know.” Tim nodded. “But I'd sooner 
go to you.” 

Their course still carried them north. 
By degrees, as they advanced, Tim’s bold- 
ness became tingled with caution. 

The old whistling signals were resumed. 
Were they never going to get out? 

The third time Don went forward, he 
found Tim frowning and biting his lips. 

“I thought I heard something again,” he 
said nervously. “It can’t be that the Foxes 
swung down and around and headed us off. 
Wait here; Ill sneak closer.” 

When the whistle sounded, several min- 
utes later, Don limped forward eagerly. 

“I knew I heard something,” Tim warned. 
“Listen, now.” 

They held their breaths. Voices! No 
doubt of it. And then, faintly from a 
distance, a call of: 

“Bobbie! O Bobbie! Bob—bie!” 

Don forgot that he was a woods fugi- 
tive. “That’s Andy’s voice,” he shouted. 
“We're almost out. Come on, Tim. Rush 


They gave no care now to what noise 
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to help him. He hobbled and hopped and 





squirmed, and only paused when the ten- 
der ankle brought him up wincing and 
shivering. 

“Easy,” said Tim. “No hurry. See that 
opening? We’re almost out. Easy now.” 

But Don found it agony to go slow. 
Suppose they were gobbled here within 
sight of victory? He took another chance 
on a hobbling run. Around a ‘clump of 
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now. He sank to the ground, and rested 
his injured ankle. The Scoutmaster’s Cup 
was theirs! 

Three scouts, walking together, were dis- 
appearing over a knoll of ground in the 
distance. 

“Andy!” Tim bellowed: “Andy Ford!” 

One of the scouts looked around and 
pointed. He shouted to someone in the 
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distance. Then he and his companions 
came forward on a wild run. 

| Tim pulled the cup from the box and 
held it up for them to see. The wild run 
became a desperate sprint. 

“Ours! Ours! Ours!” cried Andy. The 
other scouts, Ritter and Wally Woods, 
caught Tim’s arms and poured out a 
stream of questions. 

Another scout came over the knoll— 
Bobbie Brown. After that came a rush 
of Fox scouts and Eagle scouts, and finally 
Mr. Wall. Cheers came in ringing waves. 
Tim, his eyes bright with excitement, stood 
close to Don. Oh, but this was great! 

Mr. Wall shook hands. His grip was 
hard and strong and gloriously friendly, 
and his smile made their blood run warmly. 
He stepped back and looked at them, and 
his gaze seemed to rest on Don’s puffed 
lip. Tim caught his breath. 

“How did you like it?” the Scoutmaster 
asked. 

“Great!” said Don. 

Tim nodded. 

“Who found the cup?” 

“Tim did.” 

“I didn’t,” 
place.” 

“But you said it had probably been 
buried and to look for freshly turned dirt. 
And if you hadn’t stuck to me when I hurt 
my ankle we’d been captured sure. And 
when the Eagles were trailing us you threw 
them off the scent—” 

“Aw!” said Tim, “you deserve all the 
credit for limping along on that bum 
foot.” 

A light of satisfaction leaped into Mr. 
Wall’s eyes. He had wondered many times 
that morning what would come of that trip 
into the woods. From the look of Don’s 
lip, and a lumpy place above one of Tim’s 
eyes, he would say: there had been a fight. 
He asked no questions, though; whatever 
had happened, the atmosphere was clear. 
The Tim who had come out was a vastly 
different boy than the Tim who had gone 
in, and that was all that mattered. 

He slipped off Don’s shoe and examined 
the foot. “Nothing much,” he said. “A 
couple of days’ rest and you'll be as good 
as new.” As he stood up his hand rested 
in the old familiar way on Tim’s shoulder. 
ee told you it would happen some day, 
Tim.” 

Tim looked up timidly. “What, sir?” 

“That we’d be proud of you.” 

Tim’s eyes dropped. A _ thrill ran 
through his veins. Not because he had 





“Wasn't it, Tim?” 


cried Tim. “You found the 





| been praised—paugh! that didn’t mean so 
|much—but because Mr. Wall seemed to 





speak to him as man scout to Boy Scout. 
He was accepted without question as 
worthy. He could see it in the eyes of 
Andy Ford and of every scout there. Gee! 
what a difference it made. 

The scouts had been shrilling a succes- 
sion of short, sharp blasts, the rallying 
signal. Now Larkins and Rood burst out 
of the woods. When they saw Don and 
Tim their faces lengthened, but they came 


|| forward and offered their congratulations. 


The whole story had to be told. When 
Tim told of laying out the haversacks, Lar- 
kins’ face went red. 

“Were you fellows hiding behind that 
brush?” he demanded. 

“You bet!” said Don. “We hid the 
haversacks there after you went on. 
You'll find Tim’s handkerchief tied there 
now.’ 

A grudging look of admiration came into 
the Fox leader’s eyes. “It was some plan,” 
he admitted, “and it surely fooled us. 
That ’s one we owe you, Tim.” 

Tim laughed. 
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The story was over at last, and the posi- 
tion of the sun warned the troop that it 
was time to start for home. At Mr. Wall’s 
orders a coat stretcher was made and Don 
4 was lifted in. Just before the start, Don 

thought of something. 

“What became of the Eagles?” he de- 
manded. 

“Shucks!”’ said Larkins. “They built a 
fire the first night, and we sneaked up and 
bagged them.” 

Tim looked at Don miserably, and Don 
flashed him a glance that told him to for- 
get it. It was their secret. Nobody would 
ever know. 

Tim walked a step behind the stretcher 
with his head bent. thoughtfully. What a 
good scout Don was—fair, and square, and 
willing to be white where another fellow 
would hold a grudge. Tim sighed. He 
wasn’t built like that. He scrapped, and 
got himself in Dutch, and let himself think 
things that he shouldn’t think. 

Well, he was going to stop that. He had 
thought of the laws and the oath back 
there in the woods, and they had begun to 

mean something serious. Fellows like 
. Andy, and Alex Davidson; and Don showed 

what the laws and the oaths were. Some 
day— The muscles in Tim’s jaw hardened. 
Some day he would be that kind of Scout, 
too. 





THE END. 
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struction you'll find in the Black Beauty. Guaranteed Five once: pay 
ears, by_the largest exclusive cycle house in America, 3 
Eighteen Exctusive Features, including the famous 1 for it 
° . ater—as 
Firestone Blue Non-skid Tires— spe 





Marden, who writes us a “boastful” letter 
about The Giant Springs at that place 
which have an unknown source (he states) 
but whose waters flow into the Missouri 
River. From‘the board walk built around 
The Springs you can look down on bubbles 
bubbling up from the bottom at a terrific 
rate. The water is very clear and cold, 
and bluish fish swim about in it. The 
water gives off no sulphurous or mineral 
taste to speak of, as friend Marden can 
testify since he once fell in. 

Scout Harold McBride of Lubec, Maine, 
claims for his town the most eastern light- 
| house in the United States as well as the 
| tip end of the Land of the Free and the 

Home of the Brave; to say nothing of fac- 
tories that produce almost half of our 
sardines. 
+ tasted as though they were made in a 

factory !) 

A Scout in Weehawken, N. J.—Meyer J. 
Berg, of 849 Boulevard East,—says in a 
letter that his town boasts of the rock 
4 that Alexander Hamilton rested his head 
upon when he died after the duel with 
Aaron Burr. We'll wager a guess that a 
good many wouldn’t have been able even 
to tell where the duel took place. We 
hope that Scout Berg is equally well up 
in all the other details of American his- 
tory. He is a second class Scout and 
patrol leader of the “Mooses.” 

H. A. Lottee, Scout Executive of Pater- 
son, N. J., boasts of having over 100 
Scouts who can make fire by friction. 

“What have you got?” he says. 

7 Look around your town again and see 

if some well-known man. doesn’t live there, 
or if you haven’t some historic monument 
that everybody doesn’t know about. Or 
hasn’t your troop been doing some un- 
usual patriotic stunts that will do for 
the brag column? ° 


What have YOU got? 


acme 
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$7 A Week Buys the 
Black Beauty Bicycle 


You’ve always wanted 
BOYS! a “bike” that’s dif- Read all about 
© ferent—one thatv’li this splendid, 




































You know this make—no longer-wearing, easier-riding tire built, 
Coaster Brake—sure in action; two driving contacts; three 
braking surfaces. Troxel Motor-bike Saddle—that springy seat 
that takes you over the roads with nary a jolt. Kelly Handle 
Bar—firm, steady—does not tire the wrists. Also, exclusive 
12-arm ‘‘B-B’’ Sprocket; ‘‘finger’’ grip$; special frame, 
with ‘‘fishmouth’’ re-enforcements; shock-absorbing 
double-braced front fork; dovetail color design, etc. 

Let us ship the Black Beauty to you 


On Approval, Freight Prepaid 


direct from the factory. It won’t cost you @ cent 
to examine it. No risk whatever. Keep it, pay- 
ing a small deposit, then $1 a week; or return 

it at our expense. Simple; easy! You get 

the wheel at factory price—no dealer's profit. 

We build Black Beauty, and—we deliver it te 

you. Nobody stands between you and our 

factory. Spring is here! Get your Black 

Beauty now. 


WRITE TODAY {, 8 bie, Bac 
Beauty Catalog 
(in colors) showing the different models. FREE. 
We'll mail it immediately with Payment Plan. 
Then pick out your model, and simply_ write 
telling us to go ahead and ship the Black Beauty. 


HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. 
(Established 22 Years) Dept. C20, PHILADELPHIA 







SAVE MONEY ON 
SUNDRIES, 

Write for our Catalog of Sundries. 

Parts, Accessories, Supplies—Tires, 

Lamps, Pumps, Horns, Bells, Repair 

Kits, Saddles, Handle Bars, Pedals, 

Grips, ete.—everything for cyclists. 











BE PATRIOTIC—WEAR A BUTTON 


If your boy is in the service of Uncle Sam you’are certainly proud of the 
boy, and you want to let the country know it 

There are ten branches of the service: Infantry, Artillery and Coast 
Defense, Cavalry, Navy, Quarter Master Department, Signal Corps (Avia- 
tion and Wireless), Medical Corps, Engineers, Ordnance, Marine. 

This is the only button made that shows what branch of the service your 
boy is in. A star button with yellow border is for Cavalry; blue border 
for Infantry, etc. 

A sensible, serviceable, patriotic button. 
which covers delivery to you. 


United News and Stationery Company 





Send 12c in stamps or coin, 


949 Broadway, New York 











(We have eaten sardines that|{ 





ROLL THE MONEY 



















OUT IN BALES 
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Yes, sir: Boys, my new “Tip-Top” Baler beats 
anything you ever saw for making money in your spare 






Send Coupon 







FS pers d time Everybody has waste paper which they want to 
Price List get rid of. You take it away and bale It Into ‘“‘cash.’’ 






I tell you how to sort different grades of paper to bring 
highest prices—where to sell and ship and how to get a— 


Rowe /7?-/oP Baler 


that will pay for itself in just a few fillings. Send 
for my Free Folder and offer. Show it to your folks. 
Ask them to give you a start in this money-making 
business, by helping you get a ‘‘Tip-Top’’ Baler 
(made in 4 sizes). Put_the Baler in your basement, 
barn or spare room and use it in your spare time. 
You will soon have a nice bank account and a busi- 
ness of your own. Work is pleasant and profitable 
—no canvassing. Rowe Tip-Top Balers are easy to 
operate and the fastest baling machines on the mar- 





















et. To help you get started, I will furnish free 
enough bale ties for 500 to 1000 Ibs. One operator 
made $400 in one year on this plan. You 1’t beat 
it for making money easy. Write for free Folder and 
Price List today. address ALVIN V. ROWE, Pres. 
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Ain’t She A Whiz! 


It’s a proud moment in any boy’s life when he can boast 
to his club members of having a bicycle equipped with 
an Atherton Coaster Brake. 


| “Ke “A ; The Atherton 


—It always works 
Fellows who know, insist upon the Atherton. They know it’s strongest, 
fastest and surest. It fits any bicycle and never needs regulating. just 
a few drops of oil now and then, keeps it in fine working trim. 
If you want speed and easy riding, ask your dealer to tell you 
about the Atherton. There’s no other brake like the Atherton— 
two driving contacts—three braking surfaces—six working parts 
in all. 
FREE For your bicycle—Initial Letter handsomely designed in 
five colors. Send us names of three local bicycle dealers 
and we'll send you the initial letter. 


BUFFALO METAL GOODS Co. 
184 Winchester Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 


















CAMP WITH 


Dan Beard 


and have an 8 weeks’ 
course of school. 


Spend the Summer 
in the woods on 


Lake Teedyuskung, 
Pike County, Pa. 





July 2d to August 27th 


The Chief Has Arrived 
Write for particulars to the Winter Headquarters of the 


DAN BEARD OUT-DOOR SCHOOL, Flushing, L. I. 














MAKE YOUR BIKE 
A MOTORCYCLE 


at asmall cost cstyy ingot At Attachable 












x “Ne @ LE. —_ ‘ - 
atta 9 Eels, M Mu ~ and 
Write t for ber- EDEE Bl BOOK Catch Fish, other tar Gopeing animals 
nist and free he SHAW Bicycle M rge numbers with the 
describing the sere ae New, Folding, Galvapioott ee eel Wire Trap 
and second-hand, $35 and u “ catches them like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in 
a all sizes, Write for price list, and fre 
SHAW MANUFACTURING CO, best ba pale one discovered for attracti 
Dept. 223, Galesburg, Kansas. oO F. GREGORY, Dept.242 St. 
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World Brotherhood 
of Boys 


er. K. TITUS 


Conducted by 
“Say 





well as I am. 
“lm not a Boy Scout yet but 
you can bet your fine whiskers that I’m 
going to be. I’m not old enough yet but I 
will be on September 9th.” 

This is the way one boy starts his first 
letter. Everyone likes to get real live let- 
ters and the best way to get them is to 
write them. I notice the boys that have the 
most friends through the Brotherhood are 
the ones who do their share and more in 
making the correspondence interesting. 
Don’t think the other boy way off in Alaska 
or on the coast of Africa won’t be glad to 
hear of your little everyday affairs. They 
will be new and strange to him just as his 
doings would be te you. Tell him about 
your Troop or your dog or any of the thou- 
sand and one things you yourself are en- 
joying. But if you are going to belong to 
the Brotherhood be a real member, not a 
sponge. 

A “real” member wrote me the other day 
that he now had fifteen correspondents 
scattered all over the world, and one or 
two of them had become his intimate 
friends. They even had hopes of some day 
really meeting in the flesh, as has already 
been done among our Brotherhooders. 

An American boy in Hawaii wants some 
letters. A young Chinaman in Shanghai 
and a boy in India are waiting for letters 
from some of you American boys. There 
is also a boy on a farm in Massachusetts 
who wants some correspondence; he is 
especially interested in agriculture. 

It doesn’t cost you anything to join. 
Here is how you do it: 

Write the very best letter you can, to 
an unknown boy. 

Put it in an envelope, but do not seal it. 

Write your return address small in the 
upper left-hand corner, or on the back of 
the envelope. Leave the body of the en- 
velope clean, so that we may put on the 
boy’s address. At the bottom of the en- 
velope you may write the name of the state 
or country to which you want the letter to 
go. Put on enough postage to take it there. 

Write on a separate slip of paper: 

Name 

Address 

Age (at nearest birthday) 

Are you a Boy Scout? 

Any foreign language you can write. 

Any special hobby or subject you are 
interested in. 

Any special instruction about the kind 
and number of correspondents you want. 

You need send the above information 
only with your first letter. Afterwards 
send only your name and the words “old 
member” with later letters. 

Enclose letter and slip in another en- 


“Hiva: there! Hope you are as 


| velope and mail it to 


World Brotherhood of Boys, 
Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
We forward your letler tu a boy—some- 
where. When he answers it he becomes 
your correspondent and you write there- 
after direct to him, not through this office. 


BOYS’ LIFE 
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You May Think I’m An 





April Fool 


BUT I AIN’T 








Rain Doesnt Count Much When You Wear 


An Official 


SCOUT. UNIFORM 


It’s Guaranteed to Withstand All Weathers 


THE GUARANTEE 


The material used in the official uni- 


form of the Boy Scouts of America has : 
been selected after most careful in- = 


vestigation, including thirty days’ sun 
test, and the acid and strength tests. 


It is guaranteed by the manufac- 
turers as well as by National Head- 
quarters when properly handled in 
washing against fading or shrinking. 
All guaranteed garments have the of- 


= ficial seal of the Boy Scouts of America, 


and cases of unsatisfactory service 


should be reported, with a written : 
statement of the process followed in : 
= washing. : 








THE COMPANY 
Established in 1884, The Sigmund : 


: Eisner Company has grown to be the : 
: largest plant in the world for the : 
: manufacture of uniforms of every de- : 
: scription. It now comprises 33 FAC- : 
: TORIES IN ALL. : 


Besides Scout Uniforms, and all req- 


: uisites such as Belts, Hats, Leggings, 
zetc. the SIGMUND EISNER COM- : 
: PANY makes tens of thousands of the : 
> OFFICIAL UNITED STATES ARMY : 
: UNIFORMS. 











Office—105 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Factories—Red Bank, New Jersey 














All Kinds of Fun 


UST how many kinds of healthful honest-to- 
goodness fun a vigorous boy can get from a 
Columbia bicycle has not been determined. 

Some boys discover more than others. But all agree 
that nothing under the sun will help them cram as 
much novelty and enjoyment into the day as a 


icycle 


If you have any doubts, study the drawing on 
this page. WVedon’t know just where this Columbia 
Convention was held, but it might have been almost 
anywhere. The artist, one of the country’s fore- 
most illustrators, by the way, admits that he may 
have overlooked a few stunts—but not many. 

The Columbia is the kind of bicycle a real boy likes to own— 
and the kind his father owned before him. It is up-to-the-minute 
in design, handsome in its lustrous Royal Blue finish and sturdy 
enough for the hard service any regular boy will be sure to give it. 

There is a quality-built Columbia model for every boy, large 
or small. Write for the beautiful new catalog which tells all 


about them, 
Westfield Manufacturing Company 
9 


Dept. 3' 
Westfield Massachusetts 
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THe CAREY PRINTING CO. Inc. 
New Yor 
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